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YOUR TRAVEL RESERVATIONS for 
the PARIS CONVENTION 


should be made NOW! 


ALL EUROPE AWAITS YOU. 


Your attendance at the Rotary International Convention in Paris, May 24-28, offers a great 


opportunity to visit the famed tourist spots of the Old World. These cruises and tours are 


designed to help you get the most out of your trip. Early reservations are essential. 








PRE-CONVENTION CRUISE OF THE FAMOUS LINER “NIEUW AMSTERDAM” 


A wonderful springtime voyage to the Convention in 
a favorite Rotary liner, sailing from New York April 
22, visiting Canary Isles, Morocco, Gibraltar, South- 
ern Spain, Algiers, Sicily, Italy, French Riviera, 
Mallorca, Lisbon... then to Havre for the Paris 


Convention. 


Most extensive and interesting cruise ever arranged 
for a Rotary Convention. You may stop over and 
visit more of Europe after Paris, returning on later 
Holland-America Line sailings. Cruise membership 
limited. Apply at once. Cruise fares from $1050. 


(Exclusively Ist class.) 
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PRE- AND POST-CONVENTION TOURS OF EUROPE 


This booklet contains a fine choice of escorted 
tours, from 6 days to 6 weeks, covering all favorite 
routes of old world travel, including the Corona- 
tion festivities in London. Arranged by Thos. Cook 
& Son and the American Express Company. Fares 
are moderate, your traveling companions are fellow 
Rotarians. See more of Europe before or after the 


Paris Convention. 


RETURN COUPON FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Act Now To Be Sure of Reservations For the Cruise or Tour You Prefer 


NORTH AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


¥ Check your choice 


“NIEUW AMSTERDAM" PRE-CONVENTION CRUISE 


PRE-CONVENTION AND POST-CONVENTION TOURS 








Article Recalls Acquaintances 
For ARTHUR CARPENTER, Rotarian 
{utomobile Retailer 
Vewman, California 

W. J. Banks’ article School for Sur- 

al [THe Rovrarian for January] was 

ally interesting to me because dur- 
my three year duty with the 
nited States Army in Canada I became 
well acquainted with both Flight 
itenant S. Ek. Alexander, of the Royal 
lian Air Force, and R. J. Goodey, 
hen of the Roval Canadian Mounted Po 
ice Their vears in the Arctic, when 
both were members of the Mounted Po 
ce, qualify them as true Arctic ex- 
perts, and their experiences while there 
vould make another good story. 

They are both very fine fellows in 
spite of the fact that they used their 
ability to speak Eskimo (a fact men- 
tioned in the article) as a means of dis- 
cussing matters in front of their wives 
that they did not wish the ladies to un- 
derstand! 


A Bouquet for Rotary 

From HERMANN S. Ficke, Rotarian 

Professor Emeritus 

University of Dubuque 

Dubuque, lowa 

Easily the finest feature of THE Ro- 
rARIAN for January is its international 
atmosphere The cover with its inti- 
mate sketch from Flemish Belgium, the 
day spent at the Louvre, the glimpses 
of unfamiliar scenes in Spain, Italy, 
France, The Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Bavaria—interpreted by Lowell Thomas 

all these illustrate the broadening in- 
fluence of Rotary. Probably no society 
of the modern world is doing more to 
promote goodwill between nation and 
nation than Rotary International. 


‘Vost Interesting in Many Moons’ 
Thinks C. S. HICKMAN, M.D., Rotarian 
Surgeon 
Centerville, lowa 

To me THe Rovarian for January is 
the most interesting of any issue for 


lany moons, 


Booby-Trap Article ‘Excellent? 

Says Puivip L. Griepet, Rotarian 

Educator 

Fruita, Colorado 

The article by John Kord Lagemann, 
Let's Get Rid of Booby-Trap Highways 
[THE Rorarian for January}, is excel- 
ent But there are at least five high- 
way violations in the three illustrations. 

I have driven in a number of States 
west of the Mississippi River and as I 
recall there were signs reading “Do Not 
Pass on Curves.” The car in the first 

ustration is doing that very thing. Sec- 
ond, the motorist is driving too close to 
the car ahead. In Colorado he is also 
violating the “arm and hand” signa! for 
a left movement into the left lane. 

In the second illustration there seems 
to be a violation. This seems to be an 
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Keep your 


floor- maintenance 


men happy... 


of the ‘ 
xactly ™ 














EQUIPMENT / 


However much a maintenance 
man may want to do a good job, 
and at the same time show sav- 
ings in labor costs, he’s stymied if 
the machine is too small, or too 
large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas 
call for different care and equip- 
ment. That’s why Finnell makes 
more than a score of floor-mainte- 
nance machines. From this com- 
plete line, it is possible to choose 
equipment that is correct in size 
as well as model... that provides 
the maximum brush coverage 
consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing- 
Scrubbing Machines in both concen- 
trated and divided-weight types, each in 
a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber 
for cleaning grease-caked floors . . . Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac Machines for 
emall, vast, and intermediate operations, 
including gasoline as well as electric 
models... Mop Trucks... and Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet and dry pick-up. In 
addition, Finnell makes a full line of 
Accessories, Cleansers, Sealers, and 
Waxes — everything for floor care! 


It's also good to know there's a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby to 
help solve your particular problems. .. 
to train your operators in the proper use 
of Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and 
Supplies... and to make periodic check- 
ups. For consultation, demonstration, 
or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1703 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


th 
FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. Bia 
Originators of > it 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines 
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CHECK THESE 
WATERBURY FEATURES 


Y Dependable 


Precision engineered to 
meet the most exacting stand- 
ards of warm air heating... 


¥ Economical 


There's a substantial saving 
on fuel bills with a Water- 
bury, for every type of fuel, 
for any size home. 


“te, y Attractive 


The Waterbury casing has 
eye appeal—and underneath 
is one of the finest, most 
reliable heating plants ever 
designed. 








Waterburu 


FOR YOUR HOME 


You'll want the comfort and reliability of Waterbury 
warm air heating in your home. Gently moving fil- 
tered, and humidified air... heated to just the right 
temperature for your comfort ... automatically 

controlled for your convenience. 


The Waterbury policy of factory 
training each and every dealer 
for proper installation assures 
home owners of trouble-free 
heating for years and years. 


OVER 4146 YEARS OF — y § HEATING 


c-- e er Ce e r  t—™—. 


reooconer er 


THE WATERMAN ‘© WATERBURY CO. 


1154 JACKSON ST. N. £. © MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


Please send me the heating guide, “It's So Important” and the complete 
folder of Waterbury units 


NAME 
STREET OR RFD 


CITY ZONE STATE 
"It's What's UNDER the Casing that Counts!" 


underpass. All the underpasses I have 
gone through had speed limits of 15 to 
20 miles an hour. From the looks of 
this car, it was travelling faster than 
that. Suppose the pillar had not been 
there. What would have happened in 
the next lane? 

There seem to be two violations in 
the third illustration. The first car is in 
a passing lane. The driving lane is to 
the left Most States limit the width of 
a vehicle In Colorado the first vehicle 
seems to be taking two lanes, which ex- 
ceeds the Colorado limit of eight feet. 


Road Not Always at Fault 
Says J. A. DOUGHERTY 
Insurance Underwriter 
Secretary, Rotary Club 

Cairo, Illinois 

In his article Let’s Get Rid of Booby- 
Trap Highways [THE Rotarian for Janu- 
ary] John Kord Lagemann falls into the 
common error of “passing the buck.” No 
one disputes that the highway situation 
is bad. Our roads are crowded with more 
cars and heavier weights than they were 
ever designed to carry And we might 
as well make up our minds that this con- 
dition will continue for a long time. It 
costs money to build new roads and the 
motorists are not prepared to accept the 
fact that the money will come from 
them. In the meantime we must adjust 
ourselves to use these roads with reason 
and safety. 

In our business we have to investigate 
hundreds of accidents and it is a stock 
phrase for the driver to say that it 
wasn't his fault: “The road should have 
been built without that curve”; “that 
hill that obstructed my view should 
have been removed.” 

Too many drivers think they are in 
too much of a hurry, that they have a 
God-given right to use the road and that 
everyone and everything must get out of 
their way, including bridges and curves 

More courtesy on the road, adjusting 
speed to the road at the place where one 
is driving at the time, and strict en- 
forcement of traffic laws are the present 
answer, not in blaming the road or call- 
ingthem booby traps 


Highway Improvement Not Enough 
Believes Ray J. BEECH 
Insurance-Company Production Mgr 
New York, New York 
I agree with John Kord Lagemann 

when he says in his Let's Get Rid of 

Booby-Trap Highways [Tut ROTARIAN 

for January] that “The only way Amer- 

ica’s 52 million motorists are going to 
vet their tax money's worth of the kind 
of roads the whole nation needs is to 
speak up.” We know that some “speak- 
ing up” is already resulting in more 
and better roads and highways taking 
shape. People gradually have become 
tired of travelling on roads where the 
original design was to accommodate 
only a fraction of the traffic of the 
peed that is now commonplace 

Also, slow progress is being made in 
improving licensing procedures, mak 
ing traflic regulations uniform, convince 
ing employers that their trucks and 

1utomobiles on [Continued on page 56] 
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Tuts Rorary MontTH 


NEWS NOTES FROM 35 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


NOMINEE. Joaquin Serratosa Cibils, of Montevideo, Uruguay, is the choice of the 
Nominating Committee for President of Rotary International for A96S-54. For a brief 
biography of this Uruguayan businessman, see page 45. 


PRESIDENT. After presiding at a week-long session of the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International at its regular January meeting, President H. J. Brunnier turned 
to other Presidential matters on his desk at 35 East Wacker Drive—then set out on a 
round of Club visits in Western United States and Canada. March 3 was to find him 
in his home town, San Francisco, Calif., where his own Club would honor him on its 
"President's Day." For some of the high lights of the President's recent tours in 
Europe and Asia, see page 22. 


NOW IT'S 85! Last month in these pages it was reported that pelery ped taken root 
in still another country. It was North Borneo, and the Jesselton Club there in- 
creased to 84 the countries and geographical regions of the world where Rotary is 
active. Now that figure is 85, and the new country is Viele an associated State 
of Indo-China. The new Club there is in Saigon. 


CONVENTION. To all Clubs recently went certificates for ont delegates or 
proxies to Rotary's 1953 Convention in Paris, May 24-28. se © ntials—filled 
in and signed—should be taken by holders to Paris....On 5 Convention 
Manager Gerald C. Keeler opened Rotary's Convention office at the Hotel Regina, 
Place des Pyramides, Paris l-er, France. Also headquartering there are the Conven— 
tion Committees of the Paris and Versailles Clubs headed by t Club Executive 
Committee Chairman Jean Dusausoy. 


MEETINGS. Magazine Committee .Feb. 23-2 Chicago 
Finance Committee a Chicago 


REMINDER. April 1 is a date for Clubs in the U.S.A. to keep in ‘pied if they intend 
to propose a candidate for international Director for is is the deadline 
—established by the RI By—Laws—for filing with the Secretary of ad a8 ages aed 
tional a resolution adopted at a regular Club meeting naming the candida 


FELLOWS. As these pages were Sgromrag " Rotary's International Student Exchange 
Committee was meeting to select some 100 young men and women to receive Foundation 
Fellowships for 1953-54. These awards will — the total expenditure from the 
Foundation to approximately one and a quarter million dollars. 


BIG "WEEK." Already under way in many Rotary communities are plans for Boys and 
Girls Week (see page 28). Set for April 25—May 2 by proclamation of Rotary's Presi- 
dent, the Week has as its theme "Service above Self.” To Rotary Clubs has gone a 
folder with helpful suggestions for marking each of the special "Days" of this 
widely celebrated Week in Rotary. 


TALK OUTLINES. Are you "down" for a Club talk on International or Vocational Serv— 
ice? If so, here's some help. Available upon request from the Secretariat are 
outlines—not complete addresses—for talks in these fields of pag Fe Mae 22 One 
is Paper 723, "The World in 1953"; the other is Paper 510, "A ‘Dry’ annel." 


VITAL STATISTICS. On January 26 there were 7,673 Clubs and an estimated 364,000 
Rotarians. New and readmitted Clubs since July 1, 1952, totalled 111. 





, (1) The development of acquaint- application of the idee! of 
The 0 ect 0 Rota ’ ance as an opportunity for service. every Rotarian to his per- 
(2) High ethical stendards in busi- and community life. 
— and professions, the recognition of oar agg of Eype 
To encourage and foster the ideal of the worthiness of all useful goodwill, 

service as @ basis of worthy enterprise and the dignifying by each Rotarian of fellowship « 

end, in perticular, to encourage and his occupation es an opportunity to men united 
foster: serve society. : 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 


New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualities to give you more coverage .. . 


Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 


Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM. 
— 


An Exclusive 

Formula 
Proved 
Throughout 
industry For 
Over 25 Yeors 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 

2730 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 
Please show us how your new roller 
coating system can save us money in re- 
coating our wire fences. Include com 
plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply We 
have approximately __ yards of 
wire fences. 
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IT HAS been our pleasure over the years 
to present to our readers such artists as 
and John Sloan 


Norman Rockwell! 


such authors as Somerset Maugham and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher . and 
statesmen as Winston S. Churchi 
Herriot. This month it’s 


distinct pleasure to present for the first 


sucn 
and 
Edouard our 
time in our pages the work of a photog 
with a lens is like 
unto that of a Rockwell with a brush o1 
He is A 
Mary 
print appears on page 19 Is 
the fo 


rapher whose way 
a Herriot with political ideas 
Aubrey 


and why his 


Bodine, of Baltimore, and, 


tary story you may read in 


lowing paragraph 


MURRAY 


pea ed to us as 


TEIGH BLOOMY’S article 
might 
the 


ap 
something that 
around 


community leaders 


world to take a new and interested look 


at young people as a source of organiza 


tiona needed, however, 


manpowel! It 
and, Baltimore ser’ 
chief 
the 
crubbed doorsteps and to its Rotarians 
We'll pose and shoot 
the 
telephoned C 
(“Chick”) Zarfoss 
the deadline, in the 
that the 


was A 


ome lliustration, 
Mr. 


naturally 


ing a Blocm’s example, we 


turned to city of the 


for help. “Relax 


a picture for you like of which 


eldom seen,” ub 


you've 

ident Clarence 
ithead of 
with the 


the ground 


print 


came word man be 


hind glass Aubrey 


Bodine, Sunpapers photographer who 
in a Photography magazine contest had 
92,018 entries to 
$5,000 award, et cetera. We didn't 
We knew it, as 


you do, but we were happy as kids 


triumphed over win a 
need 


a the “et cetera.” per- 


hap 
with candy—and impressed again by the 


way Rotary works when somebody 


The home pictured, 
’s North- 


Peggy, is a 


needs a hand 
incidentally, is out in Baltimore 
The 
sophomore in the Bryn Mawr Schoo! for 


wood section lass, 


Girls in Baltimore. The youth, Tom, is 


a junior in Baltimore's City College 





find our 
for 


from Clubs, Rotarians, professional au- 


WE HATE to “No”’- 
elves doing it day after day 


say yet 


thors, and other organizations we re- 


Sasi ere 


ORKSHOP 


sufficient to publish a 64- 
the 
Yet even though 
that 


Conferences 


ceive materia 


page magazine every day of year, 


not just once a month. 
have a house rule you cannot 


Di 


208 of 


vou 


report trict because 
there 


you 


them every how 


the 


are year- 


can pass up chance to show 


what Telephoneman Howard Gramm, 


Committee of ten, of 
did the 

weeks back? They 
table floats like 


his wife, and a 


Effingham, Illinois, for Confer- 
ence held there some 
made 58 small individua 
the one pictured—each symbolie of the 
Rotarian serving as host at 58 banquet 
tables Unique, clever, colorful, they 
the 
whom the float 
Gramm himself. Is 


It’s 


stole show—and you can guess 


shown stood for. How 


ard there an idea 


for you? free 


wavew - 1089 
The 
—~-zy- E 


bate te omen 


I 
wWlarian | 


Oe mete en = terery 


ARE looking down the main canal 
The Netherlands, 
month’s cover. If you could 


YOU 
in Alkmaar, 
this 
get aboard one of the flower, cheese, o1 
this 


as 


you 
study 
vegetable barges that choke wate! 
way in Summer, you could glide all the 


way to Amsterdam—about 60 kilome- 
ters idea for some 
of the folks 
will be in Europe for Rotary’s Conven 
tion in Paris May 24-28 an 


old town, obviously, with 16th and 17th 


And maybe that’s an 


thousands of Rotary who 


Alkmaar is 


Century buildings lining its scrupulous- 
Yet 
sprung up a new suburban development 
A fem- 


inine photographer manned the camera 


ly clean streets around it has 


that is completely 20th Century 


that produced the brilliant color trans- 


from which this cover was 


She is U. S 


parency 
made photographer Ruth 
Gray, who likes to break her daily pho- 
tographic routines with occasional 
travel jaunts among the peoples of other 
lands. Free Lance Photographers Guild, 
Inc., supplied the “shot” to us 

COMING to these pages soon—a look at 
Canada by a couple of Americans named 
H. V. and Olga Kaltenborn.—Ebs. 
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HOMER Croy, novelist and 
humorist, lets his drollery 
overflow into his daily life. 
Example: he writes his per- 
sonal letters on borrowed let- 
terheads—of rare and extinct 
organizations. \fter attend- 

Croy ing the University of Mis- 
souri’s School of Journalism—as its first stu- 
dent!—he became a _ reporter Author of 
more than a dozen books—several of which 
have been filmed—he lives in New York, 
Writes articles for many U.S.A. magazines 

Another school-of-journalism product is 
Murray TEIGH BLoom. He attended Columbia 
University, though wasn’t the 
first todo so. An ex-reporter, 
he now free-lances on a va- 
riety of subjects During 
World War II he was a cor F 
respondent for the U. §& 

Army’s Stars and Stripes. He 4 a 
does his writing at home, a ro 
fact that puzzles his 5-year- 

old daughter, who asks why “other daddies 
don't do their work at home, too.” 

C. A. KUTCHER, a Sheridan, Wyo., Rotarian, 
seems never at a loss for the reply whim- 
sical. Asked about his education, he said he 
was graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska “when the faculty wasn't looking.” 
Of his hobby he remarked: “Hunting a golf 

ball in the rough.” Now 75, 
he says, “I owe my survival 
to the art of relaxation: keep- 
ing busy doing nothing in the 
morning, resting up all after 
noon.” His volume of writ 
ing belies this 

A minister in Montclair, 
N. J.. Paut W. YINGER is a 

Rotarian, as are his two brothers. During 
World War II he was a U. S. Army chaplain. 
tecently he toured Europe to study reli- 
gious, social, and political problems. He 
formerly resided in Riverside, Calif., was a 
Rotarian there, too 

STANLEY JEPSON served in India for 20 
years as a newspaper correspondent, now 
writes for several British news publications. 
His home is in Jersey, Channel Islands, 
where he is a Rotarian. Brick manu- 
facturer Eart A. WITHROW, JR., is Secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Ottumwa, Iowa 


Yinger 
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[, WAS a Western scientist— 
Copernicus—who first insisted 
that the earth is round. This was 
an important physical fact. That 
we can now fly around the world 
in four days, we owe to the Coper 
nican science which is the glory 
of Western civilization 

Many centuries before Coper 
nicus, however, the great teachers 
and philosophers of Asia had pro- 


claimed the oneness of the world 
and the brotherhood of man. That 
was surely the greatest spiritual 
truth ever taught—a truth which 
our physical science has not 
helped us to approximate. Thus 
the knowledge of the roundness of 
the earth has availed nothing to 
bring us closer to the philosophic 
conception of the oneness of the 
world . 

There-isa@ kind of ironic justice 
in the fact that Asia, which gave 
the world the great spiritual truth 
of universal brotherhood, should 
itself present today the most start- 
ling. .jllustrattor-of-itg teaching. 
For even the West, with its self- 
sufficient pewer, now realizes that 
there can never be one wortd fhat 
does not include Asia. Today we 
quail before the overwhelming 
fact that there can be no peace in 
the world without Asia. 

Asia is the momentous fact of 
our time.—This statement has be- 
come one of the popular platitudes 
of our tinteé#t is nevertheless, a 


platityde that_will bear pepedting 
tintil we learn to substitute clear 
thinking and purposeful action for 
apathétte, resignation to catastro- 
) phe. Itmas the function of tearing 


the oe which the West- 
ee 4) 
\h 


) 


You W 
\ 


ern peoples have been accustomed 
to regard the lands and peoples of 
the so-called “mysterious East.” 

The Marco Polo tradition of 
looking at Asia and its peoples has 
run its course. Equally outmoded 
is the habit of regarding Asia 
merely as a source of wealth and 
as an outpost of power for others. 
But more dangerous than either is 
the more recent attitude of regard- 
ing Asia as a poor relation at the 
banqueting table of the West. 

For Asia is no longer mysteri- 
ous, resigned, or meek. Asia has 
become too real, challenging, and 
proud for such illusions. 

To understand Asia it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to realize that 
many of its problems will not yield 
to pat and easy solutions. One such 
solution is embodied in the com- 
mon notion that Asia must some- 
how be saved. Saved from Com- 
munism, we are told. But saved 
for what ends? In whose interest? 
And by what means? 

To these questions we have so 
far no clear answers. It is not 
wholly certain that it is proposed 
to save Asia for freedom. It is y 
entirely clear whether itJ 
to save Asia in thefiterest of 4ts 
own peoples. Wor is it upmistak- 
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ably plain that the intention is to 
save Asia by means other than 
military 

I do not speak as an expert on 
Asia, nor even as a spokesman for 
Asia. However, anyone who has 
studied the situation in Asia no 
further back than the last decade 
would be in substantial agreement 
with a the 
Asian problem which I have tried 
to formulate in the _ following 
terms 

1. The Asian will no 
longer tolerate the shackles of co- 
lonialism. What they want is a 
status of equal partnership and 
voluntary coéperation with other 


capsule analysis of 


people 


peoples 

2. The 
with an aspiration to human dig- 
well-being 
held in 


Asian peoples are fired 


nity and economic 


which can no longer be 
abevance 

3. The Asian peoples will not 
fight for the vague concept of a 
“free world”; they will fight on the 
side of the free world only if they 
stake in 


themselves free 


have a freedom, being 


+P tre Westomrst-werk—wittr—-pesee_without 


and through the responsible-na- 
fionalist movements tp Asiawather 
than/through puppet regimes that 
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By CARLOS P. ROMULO 


have no popular support. By de- 
nouncing and opposing genuine 
freedom movements in Asia 
Communist inspired, the West in 
fact exposes such movements to 
Communist infiltration and con- 
trol. The objective must be to iso- 
late Communist agitation from the 
legitimate nationalist aspirations 
of the Asian peoples. After achiev- 
ing independence, countries like 
India, Indonesia, Burma, and The 
Philippines have shown them- 
selves quite capable of combating 
Communist influence in their 
midst. 

5. Military measures are at best 
a short-term device for staving off 
an immediate threat of Commu- 
nist aggression. The long-term 
struggle against Communism, 
however, economic and 
financial assistance that will en- 
able the Asian peoples to raise 
their standards of living. 

6. Assistance should be offered 
on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect and not as a special favor 
of colonial imperialism. 

7. As there can be no world 
Asia, so there can 
he no € nic stability in the 
world without “Agia. You cannot 
neglect Asia and, by tentinuing to 


as 


requires 


‘, 
Then here ar 
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Rotarian “Rommy,” Past First Vice- 
President of Rotary International, has 
successfully followed enough careers 
for half a dozen men. A_ university 
professor, a playwright, a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editor and publisher of 
newspapers, a brigadier general and 
aide-de-camp to General Douglas 
MacArthur, Foreign Secretary of the 
Philippine Republic, he has rounded 
out his mark as Ambassador to the 
U.S.A., and Permanent Representative 
to the United Nations— where, in 1950, 
he presided over the General Assembly. 
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Men about the World 


Ir WAS quite an occasion, this 
friend dropping in on me. Jim and 
I hadn't seen each other in a dozen 
years. Naturally, we got to remi- 
niscing about the old days when 
we both lived in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, recalling old events and 
wondering what happened to this 
character and that. 

We both agreed it was kind of 
odd that, whereas we both had 
grown up in Birmingham and 
seemed to have our roots perma- 
nently established there, here we 
were both living somewhere else, 
with me in Virginia, him in North 
Carolina. 

“It’s funny,” said Jim. ““Remem- 
ber how we used to think we were 
at the end of the world when we 
went to Miami? Well, a couple 
of months ago I flew over the 
place—on my way to Guatemala. 
And last year the same thing hap- 
pened—lI visited Chile.” 

“Well, golly, Jim,” I said, “I 
didn't know youd been to Latin 
America.” 

Jim filled me in on some of his 
experiences, winding up by say- 
ing, “Well, if you think that’s 
something, let me tell you about 
what happened to me when I was 
in Paris.” 

“Oh, so you've been to Paris?” 
I said. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I spent sev- 
eral weeks there. Although ac- 
tually 1 was on my way to Iran. 
Say, guess whom I ran into in 
Madrid. Remember that artist 
fellow George Lakeman?” 

It turned out that in addition to 
Guatemala, Chile, Spain, France, 
and Iran, he'd also been to Egypt 
and Turkey and such countries as 
Greece, Italy, Sweden, The Neth- 
erlands, and Belgium. 

Then I began to tell about some 
of the places I'd been since our 
Birmingham days, including a 
number of cities in the United 
States, Honolulu, Guam, a flock of 
Pacific islands, and Japan. 

“And remember, Hal,” chuckled 
Jim, “how we used to think it was 
a big deal to make a trip to Mo- 
bile?” 

We both got a laugh out of that. 

Jim was planning to get over to 
South Africa before too long. I 
told him that I had a friend in In- 
dia with whom I corresponded and 
that I hoped to get over to see him 
in a few months if things broke 
right. 

“Well, maybe we'll run into each 
other at the Casablanca airport,’ 
I smiled. 

“Could be,” shrugged Jim. Then, 
“Did I tell you that in Athens I 
ran into Susan Waldrop—you 
know, her father ran the drugstore 
near the Bankhead Hotel?” 

When Jim finished this episode, 


I said, “By the way, your home 
town isn’t very big, is it?” 
“Just a few thousand,” 

swered. 

“Well, then you probably know 
a cousin of mine,” I said. “Har- 
riet Demain. She lives on Pine 
Street—314 Pine Street.” 

“Well, that would be in my 
neighborhood—in fact, just around 
the corner from me.’ 

“Then you must know her.” 

“No, I can’t say that I do. You 


he an- 





“Jim had stood up... and was look- 
ing through the slits of a blind.” 


know how it is—my job keeps me 
on the go. 

Jim had stood up to stretch and 
was looking through the slits of a 
Venetian blind. 

“The man who lives across the 
street from you—in that house 
with the red shutters. He’s mow- 
ing his lawn. Seems like I’ve seen 
him somewhere before. What's 
his name?” 

My brow furrowed. “Let’s see,” 
I pondered. “Grover, I believe. 
Or Drover.” 

“What does he do?” 

“I'm not sure,” I replied. “I 
think he’s with some kind of bro- 
kerage firm. But I’m not certain.” 

It was only after Jim left that 
the thing suddenly struck me: 
Here we'd been to so many differ- 
ent places and were planning on 
going to still more, and he didn’t 
know the people around the cor- 
ner from his home, and the people 
across the street from me were 
practically strangers, too. 

It came to me that it was one of 
the symptoms—and diseases—of 
our times: 

One world. 

No neighbors. 

—Harold Helfer 








pour dollars into Europe, expect 
to stabilize the world economy, in- 
cluding the European economy it- 
self 

8. Asian political, economic, and 
social organization is predomi- 
nantly on an authoritarian pat- 
tern. Therefore, it should not be 
assumed that the Asian peoples 
will automatically adopt democ- 
racy of the Western type. They 
will make necessary modifications 
as experience demonstrates 

9. Asian “neutralism” must be 
recognized partly as the result of 
a genuine desire for peace, partly 
as dictated by the serious internal 
problems of many countries in the 
region, and partly as inspired by a 
lingering distrust of the motives 
of colonial powers 

10. The Asian peoples will not 
give their support to any program, 
policy, or course of action affect- 
ing Asia that is taken without con- 
sulting them. In the Southeast 
Asia Conference held in Baguio in 
May, 1950, on the invitation of the 
Philippine Government, the repre- 
sentatives of seven countries in 
the region solemnly affirmed ‘‘that 
in the consideration of the special 
problems of South and Southeast 
Asia the point of view of the peo- 
ples of this area be kept in mind, 
by any conference dealing with 


such problems, so that better un- 
derstanding and cordial relations 
may subsist between the countries 
in the region and other countries 
of the world.” 

I feel that I am not overstating 
the case for Asia when I say that 


perhaps there is greater need, as 
there are more abundant facilities, 
for the West to understand Asia 
than for Asia to understand the 
West. We must also frankly rec- 
ognize that there are steep psy- 
chological barriers which at this 
time prevent a fuller understand- 
ing between Asia and the West. 
We as Rotarians can further this 
mutuality of understanding. We 
can spread it in the 7,600 commu- 
nities in the 85 lands which we call 
home. While such understanding 
must be inspired by generous sen- 
timents of humanity, it must rest 
on the solid foundations of valid 
and objective information—and 
that is what I have endeavored to 
supply in these ten points to re- 
member about Asia 
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EYOUNG: It is a difficult mat- tatives—to want to do a better job go on, perhaps, to something bet- 
ter to open up a subject as deep as of working together. ter than he has achieved 
iis question of humanizing indus- GREENWOOD: Part of that is tell- DrYounc: That's not always pos- 
* EO: al relations. We can call atten- ing each other the truth. Much, if sible. 
mag sie to each other’s failings—the not most, of the trouble in indus- JOHNSON: No, but by the same 


hes we should have done, the trial relations arises from a lack of token, there is no stigma attached 

s we didn’t do, the times you common information. to anyone who may not have been 

me and the times I licked JOHNSON: It seems to me there is able to pass his children along to a 

t those, after all, don’t get another real problem in remem- better standard. It seems to me 

Steal roots of the problem. bering that there is an individual- that this upward seeking, this up- 
Theseyh seems to me, narrow ity in every single employee, no grading of the whole standard, 

F question of how people matter how humble he may be or basic in any problem of indus- 

‘onan one another in job re- how unvocal. He has the same as- trial relations. Of course, we've 

pirations as you and I—-he wants come a long way, but we've only 


aT hat’s so. One thing to have something for his family scratched the surface 


4 gAhat it is the mutual First, he wants to clothe and feed FARNHAM: Teamwork between 
¥f the employer and them properly. Then he wants to labor and management is another 
and their represen- educate his children so they can of the things we have got to im- 


Adapted from an actual panel discussion, 
this debate-in-dialogue treats the universal 
problem of improving employer-employee 
teamwork. The four participants—repre- 
senting labor and management—and_ the 
moderator engaged in the discussion at a Vo- 
cational Service Roundtable in Rock Island, 
Hlinois. For technique of conducting simi- 


lar meetings, see page 11.—The Editors. 
ityde Greenwood Wide 


Industrial-Relations Manager 
International Harvester Ca., Farniadlt get 
Rock Island, 11.; Rotartan * 
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prove. Probably the greatest sin 
gle example of the results of team- 
work came when war made team 
work vital 

GREENWOOD: We certainly got re- 
sults then. 

FARNHAM: We certainly did 
Teamwork was required because 
the very fate of the nation itself 
was at stake. Now, during that 
particular period, at the instiga 
tion of a man by the name of Don- 
ald Nelson, then chairman of the 
War Production 
committees were organized. I be 
lieve they were called labor-man- 
agement production committees 

DeYounc: They weren't very 
popular at the start. 

FARNHAM: No, they weren't. Re 
member, this happened at a time 
when industry generally regarded 
unions as militant and antagoni 
tic organizations with which codp 
eration was pretty much out of the 
question. At the same time, union 
had no very great enthusiasm for 
the scheme 
and very fine union leader 
when the idea was proposed, “To 
the union man who has had to 
fight for just the right to have hi 
union, the idea of cobperating with 


SJoard, certain 


I remember a famou 


ayving 


management was strange But 
coéperate they did—and the wat 
record shows the result, show 
how teamwork paid off 
GREENWOOpD: I think we'll be 
talking about teamwork for a long 
time. When I was a kid, my father 
had one particular team of horses 
—before we had _ tractor with 
which he always used to plow 
because they worked so well to 
They pulled straight row 
team 


gether 
down the field 
work: they worked in unison, even 
though they were just horse I 
think teamwork in industry or in 
labor—or any place, for that mat 
ter—boils itself down to just a lot 
of good, common horse sense 
based on good information 

JouHNson: In the final analysis 
don’t you get to the matter of 
individual contacts? Individuals 
pulling together — that’s team 
work. 

FARNHAM: In other word 
do we achieve results through peo 
ple? It seems to me we might find 
at least part of the answer to that 
question by looking at what we 
learned from the wartime team- 
work. 


That wa 


10 


DEYOUNG: That was something 
more than just standing around 
telling other people what to do 

JOHNSON: Doesn't it involve your 
attitude toward your fellow hu- 
man beings? The Golden Rule? 

KF ARNHAM: Of course. And that 
where | think the history of the 
wartime production committees, 
which achieved results through 
people, can be helpful. We learned 
at least four things. First, we 
learned, believe it or not, to tell 
each other the truth. This may 
sound a bit fantastic to you gentle- 
men that a representative of in- 
dustry should say that we have 
learned to tell each other the 
truth. If you think it odd, let me 
uggest to you that you examine 
honestly your relationships with 
Without que 
integrity, I'd be 


your employees 
tioning anyone s 
willing to hazard a guess that on 
many occasions when problem 
arise you tell them the truth—but 
do you tell them all the truth? 
Truth begets truth 

MopERATOR BUDINGER: I’m only 
the moderator on this panel, but 
may | break in here to say that 
your view is certainly in line with 
omething we Rotarians are pretty 
well acquainted with now: the 
Four-Way Test.* You will recall 


*FOUR-WAY TEST 


1. Js it the truth? 


2. Is it fair to all concerned? 


3. Will it build goodwill and better 
friendships? 


4. Will it be beneficial to all con- 
cerned? 
@® Herbert J. Taylor 


that the first question in that Test 
is Is it the truth?” It certainly 
fits in with what we in Rotary 
know as Vocational Service, with 
its “high ethical standards in busi 
ne and professions, the recogni 
tion of the worthiness of all useful 
occupations, and the dignifying by 
each Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to serve society.” 
Surely truth is an essential part of 
that concept 

GREENWOOD: It certainly is! We 
have to tell the truth 

DrYounG: As far as that goes 
what will either side gain by ly- 


It’s easier 


) 


ing? They'll only get caught any- 


how if they keep it up. The union 
man or the company man who lies 
is only holding back something 
that might have been settled if 
he'd been on the up and up. 

FARNHAM: This is all part of the 
teamwork question. In the labor- 
management wartime history, em 
ployer and employee alike found 
they had to accomplish great 
things. They had to do it imme- 
diately. They found they could do 
it best by working together. So 
what else did we find out from 
this? We discovered that when 
each of us knew what the other 
was talking about, our problems 
became far less difficult. That 
may seem elementary, but, believe 
me, gentlemen, nothing is more 
important. If we don’t understand 
what the other fellow is saying 
how can we ever settle anything” 

JOHNSON: We sometimes get in- 
to quarrels between management 
and labor over wordings 

FARNHAM: That’s true, and it 
leads to the third thing we learned 
from this war team: that all too 
often, employer and employee 
alike are far too ready to jump at 
conclusions. Seems like an insig 
nificant item, but it can be one of 
the most disastrous aspects of em- 
ployer-employee relations 
Isn't that a part of 
information? I mean, both sides 
knowing all the facts? 

FARNHAM: It’s part of that, and 
it’s part of the fourth thing we 
learned from the war: to accept 
the responsibilities which are in 
Sooner or 


GREENWOOD 


herent in both of us 
later the man who refuses to ac- 
cept his responsibilities, whether 
he be employer or employee, will 
find himself in disrepute with his 
fellows 
the buck forever. 

GREENWOOD: Mr. Farnham has 
talked labor-management 
committees. I think we need such 
committees, and I think the fore- 
man should be a member because 
he is the Number One man—he is 
Mr. Company, if you please—as 
far as the man who works under 
his jurisdiction is concerned. The 


It is impossible to pass 


about 


foreman should be able to answer 
any question your employee asks 
within reason. 

FARNHAM: There’s a great deal 
more to be said on this subject of 
teamwork, and the foreman is a 
part of it. We're talking about 
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You don’t know what to do about Vocational Service ? 


Try a Vocational Service Conference 


tion, and Publicity Committees. In the meantime 
the Conference Committee arranges the program, 
making certain that there is a nice balance of vary- 
ing viewpoints. At the Rock Island Conference, for 
example, businessmen, labor-union officials, and 
educators led the discussions—on the theme of hu- 
manizing business relations. They considered such 
subjects as the business outlook, the need for hu- 
man leaders, Rotarians and their trade associations, 
and the réle of employers, employees, and Rotary 
in human relations. 

Who pays for all this? Well, in case funds from 
registration fees do not total enough, the District 
provides the necessary amount to defray speakers’ 
and other expenses. Each Club agrees to send two 
men to the meetings, or pay their fee if they are un- 
able to attend. 

And—except for some hard work—that's about 
all there is to the technique of arranging a Voca- 
tional Service Conference. Just one caution: Make 
it “men only,” fellows. No wifely touch needed here. 
So say the Illinoisans anyway. 


WonperINnG what you and your Club and Dis- 
trict can do to speed things upon Rotary’s Second 
Avenue of Service? Looking for a good Vocational 
Service project the fellows can sink their teeth 
into? Well, here’s one which two Rotary Districts 
joined to sponsor recently. It may 
be just the idea you are seeking. 

The story starts back in 1939 
when a business-relations confer- 
ence—sparked by the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, Illinois—was held in 
what are now Districts 213 and 214. 
In successive conferences, in an 
atmosphere of good fellowship, 
qualified representatives of both 
management and labor have been 
brought together for a mutual ex- 
change of ideas on community and 
world betterment. All fields of 
business relationships have been 
explored. Now called the Vocational Service Con- 
ference of the two Districts, the eighth session was 
held recently in Rock Island, Illinois . . . and the 
symposium opening on page 9 came out of it. 

How does a District go about organizing such a 
Conference? At the District Assembly the Gov- 
ernor brings up the matter for consideration. As- 
sured of support, he appoints a Vocational Service 
Conference Committee (the Chairman of the Joint 
District Vocational Service Committee for the Rock 
Island Conference was Richard E. Vernor—see 
photo—Rotary’s international Treasurer and Chi- 
cago Rotarian). Then the Conference Committee 
solicits an invitation from a Club to serve as host, 
which, when selected, appoints Reception, Registra- 


Vernor 


The subject is teamwork. A labor leader speaks up. 


people under his jurisdiction. In 
my estimation, that goodwill starts 
with the indoctrination of the em- 


We want him to advance strictly 
on the merits of his work. That 
makes it all the more important 
that he know how to handle men. 


something that is extremely im- 
portant, not just to us in this 
group but to the whole nation. 


There’s a guy, you know, whose 
name is Joe Stalin, who has de- 
veloped the goofy idea that we 
will be unable to attain that ob- 
jective. As for me, I think this 
guy Joe is completely wrong. 
DeYounc: Mr. Greenwood men- 
tioned that the foreman is the 
Number One man in company-em- 
ployee relations. I fully agree with 
that—and that makes him basic in 
industrial-relations problems. 
JOHNSON: He is in a delicate po- 
sition between management and 
the union of employees. In the 
union we want that foreman to be 
employer-minded. We want him 
to do his job right, but we also 
want him to treat his men right. 
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GREENWOOD: I remember that 
when I first went into industry a 
number of years ago, we used to 
call the foreman a chunker. He 
had to get out so many chunks in 
a day, and thet was all he had to, 
know. Now we expect him to be 
a lawyer, he must be a time-study 
man, he must be an orator—he 
must be everything—but he still 
must get out the chunks. 

JOHNSON: In other words, he’s 
primarily a production man? 

GREENWOOD: Not entirely. 
There’s much more to it than that. 
The only way he can get those 
chunks out is to have the goodwill 
of the people he works with, the 


ployee when he comes to work in 
the piant, and carries on through 
until he gets to the department 
and to the job. The contact he 
and his foreman have determines 
whether he is happy, and deter- 
mines whether he understands 
company policies—and that, in the 
fina: analysis, determines produc- 
tion. 

DeYounc: On this foreman busi 
ness, I think both sides should try 
to educate their men. In the posi- 
tion of foreman you've got to deal 
with the frailties of human nature, 
particularly in the use of author- 
ity. On the other side, you've got 
the union steward who sometimes 
thinks [Continued on page 53) 
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Land of Brillat-Savarin 


Guideposts for gourmets along Rotary Convention trails. 


a | 
N OUR COUNTRY the pleas- 


ure of the table is for all ages, for 
every class, and for every da) 

So said Anthelme Brillat-Savar- 
in, the great political economist of 
the 18th and 19th Centuries whose 
fame today rests more squarely 
upon his witty compendium on 
the art of dining. 

In those words, as in so many 
others, Brillat-Savarin spoke the 
truth. I myself, to illustrate, am 
in the evening of a long life. While 
I have successively lost many en 
joyments of this world, I find the 
pleasure of good dining is one of 
the warmest comforts I have left 

The land of Brillat-Savarin is of 
course France, la belle France 
which has nurtured me these four- 
score years, the France to which 
Rotarians from all the world will 
journey for their great Convention 
in Paris this May. Thrice daily 
these Rotarians will eat—but 
where and what? 

The great gourmet advises us 
that to invite someone is to see 
to his happiness for all the time he 
remains under our roof. Thus | 
should like to invite you to be my 
guest in some adventures in good 
eating. I shall try to take you on 
a tour in this domain that I believe 
I know well: French gastronomy 

Bear in mind, my _ Rotarian 
friend, that France is the classical 
land of good eating. Also bear in 
mind that her soil produces in 
abundance the treasures of the 
table, that from her 
come the delectable wines for the 
delight of our civilized universe 
Everywhere, regardless of the di 
rection you take, you will find on 
your way a pleasant restaurant 


vineyards 


and a comfortable hotel as well 
And always you will be served a 


chines 


[AM INTERNATIONAL SERVICE FEATURE 


dinner that will not fail the chef 
or the cordon-bleu who created it 

Before you leave home, how- 
ever, | should like to tell you this 
If you are so fortunate as to sail 
on a French liner, you will get a 
pre-taste of your future delights in 
good eating. There is no more 
appropriate place to begin tasting 
the renowned French cuisine than 
a French city afloat, where so 
many chefs of great repute are 
working for the delectation of your 
palate 

But as you disembark, no mat- 
ter by what kind of ship, you will 
first be greeted by Normandy, that 
wonderful orchard where pears, 
peaches, and berries 
Normandy and its local 
its heavy cream used in 
recipe its 


apples, 
abound 
glories 

almost 

canard au sang (duck cooked in 
its blood), which you may enjoy at 
the Relais, famous restaurant in 
touen Let us not 
world-known tripes a la mode de 
which brought fame to its 
creator, Sidonie Benoit. Norman- 


every 


forget the 
Caen 


dy cheeses, too, are known every- 
Camembert, Neufchatel, 
Livarot, Pont-l'Evéque 

Next to Normandy, in Brittany, 
you will find the magnificent Mont- 
Saint-Michel, that ancient island 
with its fairy castle rising from the 
sea. And there you must taste the 
celebrated omelette de la Mére 
Poulard. In the Anjou region you 
will want to taste the rounded ca- 
pons of La Fléche, the rillettes of 
Saumer, the plum pdté of Angers 
You will, of course, find all these 
specialties within a few minutes of 
Angers at the Hotel Vallade in 


where 


By EDMOND CHAIX 


Past President, Rotary Club of Paris, France 


3rézé, which I hold in high es- 
You will be served incom- 
parable Anjou wines. 


teem 


Incomparable also are these 
Vins du Bordelais produced in the 
Bordeaux locality where we are 
This is the country of 
excellent wines—with 
resounding names such as Cha- 
teau-Lafitte, Chateau Margaux, 
Clos d’Estournel, Chateau Yquem, 
Cheval Blanc, Sauternes, Pontet- 
Canet, and so many others. As for 
eating, you have the choice of the 
restaurant Dubern, the Chateau 
Trompette, Etchéona. I have of 
the latter the most thankful mem- 
ory 

And now we shall enter the 
towering Pyrenees and get into 

the Province 

Pm sy Papas f Bearn. We 
te *, 235» oO 

mN must taste the 

unequalled 

specialty of the 

region: the 


going now 


great cris 


confits made 
of pork, goose, 
or duck. In the 
Basque country you have the 
smoked ham of Bayonne; the pork 
delicacies of Lescar; the piperade, 
an omelette made of pimentos and 
tomatoes; the garbure, similar to 
the Italian minestrone. Either for 
lunch or dinner I would suggest 
Loureau, an outstanding chef. As 
for wines, | offer Jurancon. 
Leaving the Pyrenees, we enter 
the Languedoc, where we shall 
visit cities like Toulouse, Béziers, 
Montpellier—and eat a dish as 
only made in that region: the cas- 
soulet. My 
goes to the one made at the Hotel 


personal preference 
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Now in his 80's, Edmond 
Chaix is one of the fore- 
most gourmets in Fran:e. 
Honorary vice-president 
of the famed 100 Club, he 
holds the chair established 
by Marie-Antoine Caréme 
(1784-1833) in the Acade- 
my of Gastronomy. He is 
an active Paris Rotarian 


Barbacane in Foix. Again we have 
the greatest choice of famous re- 


gional specialties: the étuvées a 
l’Albigeoise (try the one at the 
Hotel du Vigan in Albi), salted 


radishes, artichoke 
fowl flavored 
and so on. 


pork with 
hearts 
with almonds 

Now let us change our pace 
somewhat. Let us make a great 
swing along those red cliffs and 
ink-colored waters in the South of 
France. We are going through the 
Provence region which, besides 


a lancienne, 


being very beautiful, offers varied 
products from its soil: the famous 
Mirabelles plums and those juicy 
lemons from Menton. There we 
find three well-known soups: the 
aigo boulido, the aigo sau, and the 
aigo sau d’iou. It is also the region 
where you will find the great, the 
delectable, the bourlla- 
baisse, which will be served you in 
any local restaurant I suggest, 
however, that you try the bouilla- 
baisse Baudouin 
couple in La Brague near Antibes. 

Now northward. We are visit- 
ing the Charente region, very im- 
portant in our culinary geogra- 
phy: wild geese, crayfish, carp and 
trout, truffles in abundance, and 


vinique 


made by the 
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galantines (pdtés) from Angou- 
leme. 

Now the center of France calls 
us with delightful dishes: turkeys 
with truffles from Brive; cakes and 
cookies trom the Corréze; the om- 
bres and tarons from the Vézére 

tiver. You may find all these gas- 

tronomic refinements at the Hotel 
sJeaune in Gouzon, which is one of 
the most beautiful hotels I have 
ever seen in my life of epicure 

A short detour east takes us to 
Vienne in the Isére region where 
reigns Point, one of the greatest 
chefs in France. Then Lyon, home 
of good eating. In that city you 
may eat in a different restaurant 
every day for weeks without sa- 
tiety or boredom. After Lyon, we 
find Burgundy with such gastro- 
nomic cities as Dijon, where you 
come upon thr: greatest variety of 
wines to be found. We shall end 
our tour of France with an excur- 
sion to l’'Alsace, home of the famed 
sauerkraut which can be accom- 
panied by the most wonderful 
wines. 

Perhaps you would have pre- 
ferred to have gone straight from 
your landing pier to Paris. And 
you would not have been wrong, 

















my friends. For indeed, our capi- 
tal offers in variety, as in perfec- 
tion, all these wonderful things 
When in Paris, you should go very 
early in the morning to visit Les 
Halles. The spectacle is worth 
the sacrifice of a few hours’ sleep 
There you will see the gardeners 
pour down on the streets all the 
fruits and vegetables they have 
just gathered for the Parisians 
You will understand how Paris, 
tentacular city, attracts men and 
women every day from different 
regions of our country, each bring- 
ing his own local recipes. Thus 
you can order in Paris a menu 
typically French yet specifically 
Parisian. 

To start with the “sauces”: 
Here is the Béarnaise, so called 
because it was created, so they say, 
in the pavillon of Henry IV in 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. We also 
have the sauce Piquante, of which 
Napoleon observed, “It would re- 
vive the dead!” Which reminds 
us of another sauce, Ravigote, its 
name coming from the verb ravi- 
goter, “to revitalize.” 

Soups? We have many. But if 
you go to Les Halles, as I advise, 
you will [Continued on page 51| 
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U.N. As I've Observed It 


By LEO E. GOLDEN 


One of many men who has audited 


sessions in behalf of Rotary 


evaluates the experience. 


eatin up in the gal- 
lery, amid the gilded slats that 
line the U. N.’s new General As 
sembly Hall on Manhattan Island, 
there sits sometimes these days a 
fellow Rotarian of yours and mine 

Wind-burned of jaw and lacon 
ic of mien, he’s a teacher of farm- 
ing, the director of a bank, and 
one of those civic spirits who is 
in everything worth while—-from 
Boy Scouting to crippled-children 
work to university boards 

Halsey B. Knapp—which is his 
name—is up there in the gallery 
at this Seventh Plenary Session 
of the United Nations because he 
promised the President of Rotary 
International he would be. Hav- 
ing agreed to serve as “RI Ob 
server” of the meeting, he said 
he’d slip over from his home on 
Long Island as often as he could, 
and he has—to hear such debates 
as the one on repatriation of Ko 
rean prisoners of war anc another 
on the terms of a State treaty with 
Austria. 

On the last day of this month 
another fellow Rotarian of ours 
Automan Fritz Gysin, of Switzer 
land—will likewise pull up a chair 
in the gallery of the Palais des Na- 
tions in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
watch what happens and _ hear 
what’s said in the first days of the 
15th session of the Economic and 
Social Council 

Neither of these two Rotarians 
fancies himself a political scien- 
tist. Neither is there to make 
speeches or to persuade anyone of 
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anything. Neither will do either. 
Each, as his title denotes, is there 
to observe, to tune in, as it were, 
on the thought waves presently 
filling U. N. halls, and finally to 
relay these, through our Rotary 
leaders, to you and to me. Do you 
know about this system of RI 
Observers? When it started? And 
why? And what it has signified? 
let me take you back over some 
of this history—leading into it, if 
I may, with a personal observation 
or two 

It seems to me that each of us 

knowingly or unknowingly—is 
at work upon forming the world’s 
future. Whatever you and I do 
will affect, in some degree, the fu- 
ture of others. What is true of the 
individual is true also of nations 
Can any of us, giving thought to 
realities, deny the interdepend- 
ence of all peoples? The lesson of 
the last 40 years is that we must 
learn to live together. Vocation- 
ally we have acknowledged this 
in the formation of our Rotary 
Clubs. Socially we have acknowl- 
edged this same fact in the crea- 
tion of the United Nations. 

In the interim between World 
War I and World War II, there 
was written into Rotary aims the 
purpose to encourage and to’foster 
the advancement of internation- 
al understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service. We 
had set for ourselves an obsery 
able goal. We had put to ourselves 
the challenge of doing our part in 
the work of building for peace. 


A Past Director of Rotary In- 
ternational, Leo E. Golden is 
president and general manager 
of a freight traffic association in 
Hartford, Conn. He has been a 
member of six Rotary Clubs, 
has served on various interna- 
tional Committees, and has 
been an ofttime Observer for 
Rotary at sessions of the U. N. 








There were others, in places of 
power, who while lulling nations 
into a dream of security with the 
rhythmatic repetition of “It can- 
not happen again!,” at the same 
time planned that it should hap- 
pen again. As it did, nations who 
could not, because they would not, 
work together on firming the foun- 
dations of peace found that they 
could, because they had to, work 
together to overcome those who 
were laboring to build a new 
foundation for war. 

Thus, out of World War II was 
born the ,United Nations. It was 
hailed as a great achievement, as 
though it constituted in and of it- 
self an end to be desired. Before 
it was out of its swaddling clothes 
there were many who were pro- 
claiming this new effort at the se- 
curing of world peace a dismal 
failure, an impractical dream, a 
tool of those who would destroy 
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her than of those who would 
ld. Forgetting history, many 
r world today urge that the 
rtaking be abandoned. 
nong the thousands who 
lped to shape the United Na- 
Charter were many Rotar- 
vho freely gave their advice, 
nsel, and constructive criti- 


Some were members of 


rcountries’ delegations. Others 

were appointed by Rotary’s Presi- 

dent Richard H. Wells—at the re- 

quest of the State Department of 

the United States of America—as 

consultants to the U.S.A. delega- 

tio1 That was less than eight 

ago. The U. N. had then, 

; now, no magic formula by 

h it can raise the building of 

peace, friendliness, neigh- 

ss. It has been well said 

1 group of scholars around 

ble would have no difficulty 

ving plans for an ideal world 

they had no responsibility to 

ities. But United Nations 

ils and commissions must 

with actual problems and 

practical, acceptable  solu- 

of them a el 

ginning with the San Fran- ; 

o Conference in the Spring of 

whereat the Charter was ‘> 

tlated, and through the cur- ) _ ag epgge 

meeting of the General As- a : - Ven 


bly, Rotary International has ge 2 | a a ro 
official Observers at 43 ses- a ¢ . - — i — 2 yo 
of the U. N., its principal ye ‘or - , a te 
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mittees, and associated spe- 


ed agencie More than 50 4 ce |. a ae 


rians have so served, so that 








—_—_—— hae 
totary’s administrative officers, y _ —d 
: a | el i ine a | 
rd, and Committees might be ; . 
formed, and members of Rotary \ v 4 ’ 


rid-wide, through this Maga- . , 
ind special bulletins, might 
yw of the work and the program 
the United Nations. In several 
N. bodies, Rotary, like many 
ther nongovernmental organiza- 
holds consultative status. 
There seemed to be an atmos- 
re of determination to make 


thing go The United \ “© GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN NEW QUARTERS 
tates has had greatness thrust And some Retary Observers of past U.N. sessions 
ipon it and must develop leader- 4) pjipector Halsey B. Knapp, Farmingdale, N. Y.; (2) late Past President Richard H. Wells, 
ip to meet the challenge of that Pocatello, Idaho; (3) Past District Governor Prince Dhani, Bangkok, Thailand; (4) Past Di- 
fact Peace-loving nations rector Einar Lisborg, Slagelse, Denmark; (5) Past President Richard C. Hedke, Detroit, 
ist speak up firmly and tell any Mich.; (6) Past Director Emile Deckers, Antwerp, Belgium; (7) Past President Walter D. 
Head, Teaneck, N. J.; (8) Past President Tom J. Davis, Butte, Mont.; (9) Past Vice-President 
J. Raymond Tiffany, Hoboken, N. Y.; (10) Past President Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, 
Calij.; (11) Past District Governor (and State Lieutenant Governor) Luther H. Hodges, 


ition bent on aggression that it 


n't get away with it.” ."“We 


ho do not sit in the councils of Leaksville-Spray, N.C.; (12) Past District Governor Georges M. Barbey, Geneva, Switzerland. 


tne mighty must think realistical- Photo: UNATIONS; illustrations by Derse 
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Our young trees and grass were taking 
a hard beating from the neighborhood 
children—tender bark skinned from the 
trees, young branches broken, the grass 
stomped out. Still, it seemed to me that 
a "Keep Off" sign would be unfriendly. 
Finally | tried a different approach, post- 
ing a large sign near each sapling: ‘Only 
God Can Make a Tree.” From that time 
on, not a tree was touched. 
—M. H. Kerns, Huntington, W. Va 
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At a birthday party, young Tommy was 
smacking his lips over the piece of cake 
he had eaten—and wondering how to get 
another. That he had promised his 
mother not to ask for a second was prov 
ing a distinct handicap. Finally an idea 
struck him. Turning a big smile on his 
young host's mother, he said, “Mrs. 
Smith, will you please give me the recipe 
for that cake so my mom can make some 
like it?" Tommy got his second piece 


of cake. 
—Clarence Roeser, Saginaw, Mich 


There are paths around temperament 
—and all of them were known to Edward 
F. Albee, long head of the fabulously 
successful Keith vaudeville circuit. When 
the Palace Theater was built in New York 
City in 1913, Albee found that nothing 
in that theater's management caused 
more storms than the question of who 
would occupy the tiny Number One dress- 
ing room. When two or more acts shared 
top billing, the competition among the 
stars was always bitter and often violent 
—until Albee evolved a failureproof so- 
lution. Whenever he feared a battle of 
this sort, he ordered the dressing room 
crammed with ladders, brushes, and 
buckets. A quick look at this welter 
convinced any star that painters were 
due momentarily. Each happily moved 
on to other quarters—and Albee would 
assign the Number One room to the per- 
former of his own choice. 

—t. Brandon, Chicago, Iii 


Let's have your story. If it's used in this 
department, a $10 check will be sent you 
($5 if it's from another publication).—éds 
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ly, too.”. . . This is the kind of 
personal and telling observations 
our Observers weave into their 
reports. After an early session of 
the General Assembly Donald A. 
Adams, Howard S. Le Roy, and 
Sir Stanley Spurling had this to 
say about the thinking of Rotar- 
ians on the United Nations: 

“It should be informed think- 
ing, not the reshuffling of preju- 
dices and preconceived notions 
which so often pass for the real 
thing. Rotarians are men who 
have influence in their communi- 
ties. Rotary is even more inter- 
national than the United Nations 
Rotarians are the sort of men who, 
given the facts, can be counted on 
to develop and maintain a lively 
interest in world affairs—to coun- 
sel patience, with tolerance.” 

Having served as Observer for 
Rotary International at several 
sessions of the Ev onomic and So- 
cial Council (commonly referred 
to as ECOSOC) of the U. N., and 
having undertaken to implement 
my observations by reading many 
of the reports of commissions, 
committees, and specialized agen- 
cies, | have become convinced that 
international understanding 
means something more than a 
rather nebulous mutual under- 
standing amongst the peoples of 
the world. It means the under- 
standing of the peoples of the 
world and of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which are pro- 
ductive of the status of each of the 
national and regional segments of 
the world community. It is an 
undertaking of ECOSOC to accom- 
plish—to encourage and foster— 
that understanding 

Unfortunately, as was said by 
the Republic of China’s represen- 
tative on the Council, Dr Chang, 
in the Council meeting on August 
16, 1947: “The Economic and So- 
cial Council does not attract too 
much attention. We do quiet work 

the type of work that is color 
less. It is without crises, because 
it is not critical. Because of that 
we attract less attention.” But, he 
continued, “We all hope that by 
improving the economic and social] 
conditions of the world by this 
slow, colorless, patient method 
we will be able to achieve so much 
stability in the world that security 
will be guaranteed and there will 
be fewer conflicts. Even if one or- 


gan of the United Nations should 
happen to suffer a period of sus- 
pended animation, may this organ 
continue to carry on the thread of 
the hope of humanity.” 

During the May-July, 1952, ses- 
sion of ECOSOC, I put to the mem- 
bers’ representatives in the Coun- 
cil, and to nonmember permanent 
missions, questions concerning 
their evaluation of the accomplish- 
ments, the programs, the weak- 
ness and the strength, and the po- 
tentials, long range and_ short 
range, of ECOSOC. From the rep- 
resentatives of Cuba (Dr. Emilio 
Nunez Portuondo). The Philip- 
pines (General Carlos P. Romulo), 
the United States of America (Dr. 
Isador Lubin), and the press at- 
taché of the Mission from Yugo- 
slavia, I received detailed replies 

There was unanimous opinion 
that a most important accomplish- 
ment of ECOSOC—and of United 
Nations—is the program of eco- 
nomic development of the under- 
developed countries. General Ro- 
mulo [see page 6, Eps.] said: “The 
problems of the less fortunate 
areas of the earth deserve the 
maximum attention possible if the 
economy of mankind is not to re- 
main lopsided and wide open to 
attacks from those seeking to sub- 
vert our system of free enter- 
prise.”’ 

Dr. Nunez Portuondo said: “The 
economic development of the un- 
derdeveloped countries is an ideal 
that, if fulfilled, will by itself justi- 
fy the existence of ECOSOC and of 
the United Nations themselves.” 


Dr Lubin said: “Within a rela- 
tively short time the accomplish- 
ments of these programs in im- 
proving living standards will be 
widespread and will become in- 
creasingly apparent to world pub- 
lic opinion.” Dr. Ales Bebler, per- 
manent representative from Yu- 
goslavia, in a statement delivered 
to ECOSOC, said: “The striking 
differences in standards of life be- 
tween nations is one of the major 
origins of international dishar- 
mony; if the differences grow, then 
disharmony will grow, too; and, as 
we know, the differences do grow 
The gap between wealthy nations 
and poor nations is widening.” 

A weakness, recognized by all, 
is the constant use of the Council, 
as well as [Continued on page 60] 
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Seth Barker 


The Machine Age 
comes to the chicken, 
and opportunity to youth, 


thanks to this Rotarian. 


‘ 


\/ EVERAL million readers of a 

weekly U.S.A. magazine a while 

back read an article entitled Seth 

Barker of Iowa. Among photo- 

graphs illustrating the piece, one 
showed a friendly faced, stocky 

man attending a meeting of the 

Rotary Club of Ottumwa, Iowa. He 

was toying with his silverware 

and listening to a fellow Rotarian speak; the caption 
explained he was “embarrassed at praise.” 

Those few words pretty well characterize Rotarian 
Seth S. Barker, of lowa. His praises—and there have 
been many—have come to this man from many quar- 
ters, all unsought. “Practically everyone connected 
with the poultry business,” says a leading trade jour- 
nal. “knows, or knows of, Seth Barker.” So do Sen- 
ators, bankers, manufacturers, and thousands of 
neighbors. For Seth Barker is the man who brought 
the Machine Age to the chicken. From incubator to 
skillet, his machines thoroughly attend to eggs 
(scouring, breaking, and separating yolks from 
whites); Barker coops, brooders, and feeders provide 
shelter and dispense nourishment to chicks; other 

,arker devices execute birds bound for dining tables 
and pick off feathers. Thanks to the Barker enter- 
prise, laborsaving gadgets have brought poultry 
prices almost to the point of “a chicken in every pot.” 

Rotarian Barker today has the largest business in 
his field. Demands on his time have come from ex- 
perts in South America, Australia, and other points 

to help overcome poultry problems 
Somehow he finds time to help them 
in the same way he has always 
worked: by tinkering. 
Young Seth started tinkering early 
He was an lowa farmboy in the days 
of 10-cent corn, so he learned how to work hard and 
hew to appreciate easier ways of doing things. He 
even got into the poultry business at age 5, when he 
bought a few geese. But young Seth’s interests took 
him in other directions. He sold real estate and fur- 
niture; he learned embalming; he clerked in a drug- 
store; he farmed for three years in Canada. But at 
age 37 he finally found his niche by tinkering 
Seth’s sharp eyes had taken note of the way farm- 
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ers hauled heavy crates of chickens to market, then 
picked up the cumbersome empties and hauled them 
home. Why not make a lightweight coop—one that 
could be collapsed for the return trip? Seth Barker 
tinkered with a welding set, and pretty soon he was 
in business. He knew nothing about patents, had lit- 
tle cash and no collateral. But he had friends and a 
reputation for honesty. The Ottumwa Chamber of 
Commerce staked him to his start. 

Even though sales went well, he didn’t stop tinker- 
ing His designs for cooling racks, multiple-deck 
brooders, scalding machines, pickers, and many an- 
other helpful device have earned a filing case full of 
patents and a multi-million-dollar business 

Seth Barker talks freely about business. But you 
have to rely on his neighbors for the rest of the story 
Nobody knows how many scholarships he has given 
young people, or how many employees he has helped 
to start businesses of their own—sometimes as his 
competitors. Take that photo at the top of this page 
Rotarian Barker is pointing out landmarks along the 
Des Moines River valley to a group of Ottumwa 
YMCA members. It is Camp Arrowhead—a gift to 
the “Y” from Seth Barker 

Nobody knows how many stories like this one are 
locked in his gadget-filled desk. But enough stories 
have made‘the rounds that this Rotary Club Past 
President is frequently called to wide Community 
Service. He headed his city’s Community Chest fund 
for three years; he is a trustee of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, lowa—and so on. 

Why all these jobs? The Governor of lowa 
summed it up well when he appointed Rotarian 
Barker to head the lowa Development Commission: 
“Nobody will let Seth down because he’s never let 
them down.” 

—Earu_ A. WiTHROW, Jr. 
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fi YOUR community as in mine 
we're beginning to feel the effects 
of a strange new kind of deficit- 
a human one. We are simply not 
giving enough of ourselves to our 
local welfare organizations. Send- 
ing a check is only part of the 
answer. 

Last year some millions of us 
(5 million in the U.S. alone) self 
lessly gave a few hours every 
week as voluntary hospital aides, 
Red Cross workers, readers for 
the blind, recreation assistants in 
mental hospitals, chauffeurs for 
the handicapped, or in hundreds 
of other ways. Without this free- 
ly given help most community 
agencies would be helpless. If the 
Red Cross, for example, didn’t have 
100 volunteers for every paid staff 
worker, its large 85-million-dollar 
budget would have to be at least 
three or four times bigger 

But recent surveys in several 
cities reveal that at least twice as 
many volunteers are needed. And 
in towns and rural areas the need 
is nearly as great. Yet in spite of 
this persistent need, nearly all our 
communities have consistently 
overlooked a vast reservoir of un- 
tapped volunteer helpers ready 
and eager to serve right now 

It’s not hard to see why we've 
been overlooking the teen-agers 

Their ability to create a weird 
private language and to revive 
the blue-jean industry has made 
them all too easy marks for the 
comic-strip artists. 

While chuckling—or frowning 
—at their antics, too many of us 
have forgotten the teen-agers’ tre- 
mendous idealism, their incredible 
energies, their almost pathetic de- 
sire to act like and be accepted as 
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adults. Yet these very traits, care- 
fully channelled, have already 
given dozens of vital, voluntary 
agencies in Baltimore, Louisville, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Memphis, 
New York, and East Orange, New 
Jersey, a tremendous, unexpected 
bonus of hundreds of thousands 
of volunteer boy and girl hours, 
each as productive as a man-hour 

Today any community can adopt 
this remarkable new and simple 
plan without expense. Besides pro- 
viding a great new source of vol- 
unteers, it has two other virtues: 
it gives the youngsters on-the-job 
insight into the value of the city’s 
humanitarian agencies, and it pro- 
vides a long-needed backlog of 
civic leadership talent. 

A few years ago in Baltimore, 
civic-minded Harry Bard, coming 
home late one night from one of 
his numerous committee meetings, 
suddenly realized that in meeting 
after meeting—be it Red Cross, 
Community Chest, YMCA, or li- 
brary board—he kept seeing the 
same tired, lined faces. 

“It was,” Bard recalled for me 
recently, “an interlocking direc- 
torate with a handful of Balti- 
moreans serving on all boards— 
generally older people. There 
wasn’t any supply of young ‘subs’ 
on the bench ready to take the 
team over eventually. Nor did we 
have any effective way of getting 
young people into the game.” 

Harry Bard, fortunately, was in 
a position to do something about 
it. As assistant director for curric- 
ulum of the Board of Education 
he was able to evolve and intro- 
duce into the city’s high-school 
system the Baltimore civic-partici- 
pation program. 

It wasn't easy to put over. Bard 
first had to find out if the agencies 





were willing to spend valuable 
time training youngsters for spe- 
cific volunteer jobs. He made it 
clear he wasn’t interested in me- 
nial jobs or posts that would ordi- 
narily be filled by paid workers. 
The agencies had to be nonprofit 
and nonsectarian and had to have 
a program for volunteers. Most of 
them were interested. 

How about the students? 

Senior-class president Donald 
Brodsky spoke for most of his 
classmates when he said: 

“We've been waiting a long time 
for a chance like this. We have to 
keep reassuring ourselves that 
we're real people, that we belong, 
that we amount to something. Ev- 
erything in us is itching to be up 
and doing. What high-school stu- 
dent wouldn't grab at the chance 
to do an adult’s work and be treat- 
ed like one?” 

Teachers were another problem. 
In order to juggle student pro- 
grams around so that they’d have 
an afternoon a week to devote to 
some voluntary work outside the 
school, the codperation of every 
teacher was needed. A few older 
teachers grumbled about “soft ed- 
ucation” and “boondoggling.”’ 

But with help, Harry Bard was 


“Good afternoon! We are ==> 
from the... .” On a doorstep 
in Baltimore—pioneer in the 
spreading idea of recruiting 
volunteer workers from the 
ranks of the young—a teen-age 
couple interviews a housewife. 
... Made expressly for this 
use in this Magazine, the photo 
was taken by a noted Baltimore 
gsc se A. Aubrey Bodine. 
he housewife is Mrs. Aubrey 
Bodine. The girl is Miss P 
Zarfoss. The young man is Tom 
Burdette. (A see page 4.) 
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able to get his plan introduced 
into two high schools as a starter 

Here’s the plan in operation to- 
day: During the first few weeks 
seniors listen to leaders of the var- 
ious agencies talk about the work 
of their groups. Then the stu 
dents visit the hospitals, recre- 
ation centers, libraries, children’s 
home, Red Cross center and 
housing projects—where they ob 
serve volunteers at work. Finally 
comes the vital stage at which the 
youngsters actually join in the 
work 

In the four years the plan has 
been in operation, high-school 
youngsters in the program have 
helped nearly every major volun 
tary agency in the city. For the 
Red Cross they packaged mate- 
rials for the blood-donor program, 
prepared posters, drove ambu 
lances, and made themselves use- 
ful at mental hospitals. They did 
badly needed clerical work for the 
Community Chest at campaign 
time. For the Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association they 











helped tenants in housing projects 
They did much of the spadework 
in getting the city’s new Golden 
Age Club for oldsters under way 

At first the agencies used them 
as they would use any adult vol- 
unteers, fitting them into jobs in 
different parts of the organization. 
Then several agencies found that 
the youngsters did even better 
work when they remained togeth- 
er as groups 
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When the Baltimore Safety 
Council wanted to get a bicycle- 
safety program under way in the 
schools, members asked teen-agers 
for advice. When the Citizens 
Planning and Housing Associa- 
tion needed a pamphlet to explain 
its work to the young people of 
the city, it turned to the high- 
school volunteers. They studied 
the subject thoroughly and turned 
out a simple, illus- 
trated booklet. 

The Baltimore program has 
begun paying off in some unex- 
ways, Gordon Woelper, 
principal of the Patterson Park 
High School, told me. In High- 
landtown, the section of Baltimore 
from which the school draws most 
of its pupils, more than a third of 
the homes speak a foreign lan- 
guage. More than half the stu- 
dents have never been as much as 
two miles from home 

Besides broadening the young- 
sters’ horizons, the Baltimore plan 
has also had the effect of bridging 
the gap between school and par 


persuasive, 


pected 


METAMORPHOSIS 


I'm lonely for a little blue-eyed lad 
Of two, with rosy cheeks and friendly grin. 
He shared with me the “Magic Place” he had; 
He brought me “vi-lets” vased in rusty tin. 
Like wispy golden question marks his hair 
Curled silken soft as down from angel's wing, 
And when he nestled close fulfillment rare 
Enriched my heart, made love a wondrous thing! 
O, sweet warm body of my two-year-old, 
My arms still ache to cradle you again; 
O, little lad Pll never more behold, 
You're now a man who's known war, grief, and pain. 
But sometimes when you grin I feel swift joy 
I see again my little blue-eyed boy. 
MARGARE1 


BEAUCHAMP ARMISTEAD 


ent. ‘Now the parents realize that 
their children are not only helping 
agencies downtown, but that 
they're helping out in their own 
community,” Woelper points out. 

“Better still,” he adds, “the plan 
has opened the eyes of many teen- 
agers. They're developing into 
community leaders.” 

Although Baltimore is the first 
city to give full academic credit 
for volunteer work done during 


school time, several other cities 
have long been encouraging teen- 
age youngsters to do volunteer 
work on their own time. 

As far back as 1926, Miss Cather- 
ine Morat, dean of the Atherton 
High School in Louisville, was 
quietly getting many of her older 
girls to volunteer one or two after- 
noons a week. Today Louisville 
has social-service courses in eight 
high schools 

What do they do? year 
Loyce Ann Bell cleaned needles 
and marked tubes at the Red 
Cross center. Pat Ewing 
spent most of her vacation morn- 
ings working at the Community 
Chest office. At the Jewish Chil- 
dren’s Home, Frances Jean Jun- 
ker and Janet Lee played games 
with the children and read to 
them every Saturday morning. 
Alice Bowie took charge of a gym 
class at the Presbyterian Colored 
Mission Center. At the Neighbor- 
hood House Day Care Center, Bar- 
bara Conn kept an eye on the 
children during their afternoon 
naps. In similar simple ways 142 
Louisville high-school girls con- 
tributed some 6,000 hours of vol- 
unteer than a 
dozen agencies last year 

In 1941 the social-science teach- 
ers at the South Philadelphia High 
School for girls realized ‘they just 
weren't making the students con- 
scious of their duty to contribute 
something to the community.” So 
the teachers evolved this work- 
able plan: About ten days before 
the opening of each term some 40 
agencies in South Philadelphia fill 
out special forms on which they 
list the number and kinds of vol- 
unteer jobs open. During the first 
week of class eligible students list 
their skills and the kind of volun- 
teer work in which they’re inter- 
ested. Then the teachers try to 
match the youngsters to the avail- 
able jobs 

Last year some 200 girls served 
as nurses’ aides in hospitals, as 
library aides, clinical assistants to 
doctors and dentists in social agen- 
cies, receptionists in hospitals, 
storytellers, and play supervisors 
in nursery groups. All of them re- 
ceived extra class credit. 

A similar setup exists at Lake- 
wood, John Adams, and East High 
schools in Cleveland. Typical of 
the volunteers is Charlotte Vieth, 
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Humorist meets document, page to face. 


Qn the Trail of Shakespeare's Will 


| KNEW that Shakespeare left 
a will, but the only thing I could 
remember was that he left his 
“second-best bed” to his wife. Re- 
cently I visited London, as many 
a Rotarian will do this year going 
to and returning from Rotary’s 
44th international Convention in 
France. I decided then to take a 
look at the famous will, but the 
process was more complicated than 
I had realized. 

I supposed the will was in some 
museum, but not at all. It’s in 
Somerset House, a vastly compli- 
cated building where all the wills 
of England are kept. Yes, all. It 
would be as if all the wills of 
America were kept in New York, 
instead of being scattered here, 
there, and yon. 

I told the man what I wanted. 
He said it would cost me a shilling. 
Then I said I wanted to see the 
original, the very one the Bard 
himself had signed. This gave him 
pause. He went behind a card file 
and talked in a low voice to an- 
other man; they both peered at me 
over the top of the file. I tried to 
look harmless. Finally he came 
back and said it would cost me an 
extra shilling. I felt relieved. 

A guard was brought and the 
two of us started down the most 
amazing labyrinth I ever travelled 
in all my days—down iron corri- 
dors and treacherous stairways 
until we were 30 feet below the 
street level of the Strand. And 
then, in what is called The Strong 
Room, a new man appeared, the 
very guardian of the will. 


He produced a key, opened an 
iron safe, and from its vitals took 
out a flat wooden box about half 
the size of the top of a card table. 
He opened it and there it was: the 
most famous will in the world. It 
is three sheets, each one in a 
wooden frame, protected by glass. 
I held them reverently. 

They’re not parchment, as I had 
expected, but ancient paper; and 
they are in a handwriting that 
would have made Horace Greeley’s 
look like advanced penmanship. 
Each page is signed by the immor- 
tal Shakespeare himself. The 
first page is signed at the top; 
under the signature he put three 
wiggles, like a schoolboy wanting 
to show off. The other two pages 
are signed at the bottom. 

I read the printed translation. If 
I had tried to decipher the writing, 
I would still be far beneath the 
street, probably blind. There, in- 
terlined was the famous bequest 
which has started a thousand argu- 
ments: “Item. I give to my wife 
my second-best bed.” There it was! 

I asked Mr. J. Tootell, keeper 
of the will, if that meant that 
Shakespeare and his wife threw 
things. He said “No.” He said that 
every family, at that time, had a 
superbed which was sacred to 
guests. This, the bed mentioned 
in the will, was the one that Will 
and Mrs. Shakespeare occupied. 
He said it really showed that Will 
and his wife got along ducky. Also 
he said that Will’s wife was an in- 
valid and that it was believed she 
had been provided for before 


By HOMER CROY 


Shakespeare drew up this will, and 
that the bed was an afterthought. 
Well, there goes the history of 
English literature that I studied. 

I was fascinated by the hand- 
writing in which the will is exe- 
cuted. I asked Mr. Tootell if it is 
known in whose handwriting the 
will is set down, and he said it 
isn’t, but that he himself believed 
that Shakespeare himself had writ- 
ten it. He sure was no great 
shakes as a penman. He shouldn't 
really have added those wiggles. 

Mr. Tootell pointed out one 
strange thing. hakespeare must 
have been ill, or worried about his 
health, for the will was made out 
and executed only a month before 
he died. I was a bit shocked to find 
that Shakespeare died on his 52d 
birthday. It made me feel old. 

Also Mr. Tootell told me that 
during World War II the will was 
taken to Wales and tucked away 
in a cave, 

I asked him if he had many call- 
ers to see the will, and he said 
about one a week—mostly from 
overseas. I asked him if Shake- 
speare’s was the oldest will there 
and he said (perfectly seriously), 
“No. It is one of our more recent 
wills.” The first one is dated 1358; 
in other words, this will is 258 
years older than Shakespeare's. 

At last I was on my way up the 
30 feet to the street level, feeling 
as if I had come in touch with 
Shakespeare. It is really an ex- 
citing experience. I recommend it 
to others. It’s something you'll 
never forget. 





a 17-year-old senior at Lakewood 
High. In February, 1951, Charlotte 
gave piano lessons to six children 
at the Jones Home. She continued 
working there as a volunteer dur- 
ing her Summer vacation. And 
during the Fall term at school she 
worked a few hours a week at 
Fairview Park Hospital, where 
she delivered flowers and pack- 
ages to patients. 

In New York some 2,500 stu- 
dents enrolled in the city’s public 
colleges gave more than 100,000 


Marcu, 1953 


hours of voluntary work in just 
one semester. They helped out 
agencies doing juvenile-delinquen- 
cy work, in settlement houses, 
community centers, and hospitals. 

At Walton High School in New 
York girls have formed an unusual 
school club, the Community Serv- 
ice Corps. Members are pledged 
to give two hours weekly after 
school to help civic agencies in 
their neighborhood. Today its 
nearly 200 members spend time 
reading books to blind students, 


helping them with their home- 
work, writing letters for the bed- 
ridden, staging variety shows for 
invalids and shut-ins, and organ- 
izing games and dances at orphan- 
ages. 

“Toy nurses,” the children at 
John Gaston Hospital in Memphis 
call their eager teen-age volun- 
teers. The girls do everything 
from dangling rattles before ba- 
bies to diverting 10-year-olds from 
homesickness. 

Clearly, [Continued on page 50) 
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with Bru te Euxepe aud A 


Rotary’s President meets men from 600 Clubs in 18 lands. 


A; THEY sped homeward above the Pacific on a 
night flight from Honolulu to San Francisco, Ro- 
tary’s President, H. J. Brunnier, and his wife, Ann, 
had a thousand memories to sort over. They were 
ending a 50,000-mile Rotary journey that had taken 
them first to Europe, later to Asia It had been a 
busy three months filled with hundreds of Rotary 
gatherings in decorated auditoriums, Club meeting 
rooms, and occasionally at airports during brief 
stops. Now, as they sat in the big four-motored plane 
taking them home, they began to look back upon it 
all 

What recollection seemed fondest? For “Bru” and 
Ann, it was the bountiful hospitality accorded them 
all along the way. In Europe, as they motored from 
France to Luxemburg, Germany, the Saar, and 
Switzerland. they were warmly greeted by Rotarians 
from some 100 Clubs. In Asia, Rotary hospitality 
overflowed for them, too. There their itinerary took 
them to 60 Rotary communities in New Zealand, 
Australia, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaya, Ceylon, In- 
dia, East Pakistan, Burma, Thailand Hong Kong, 
The Philippines, and Japan. In those countries the 
President was welcomed by Rotarians from some 500 
Clubs. 

But to go about gathering in hospitality is never 
the purpose of a Presidential tour. Rather, it is to 
meet Rotarians of many lands face to face, to talk 
with them about ways to further Rotary’s program 
of service in their regions, and to counsel them on 
Rotary matters. How many Rotarians “Bru” met 
face to face is a figure in the thousands. In Brisbane, 
for example, some 800 Rotarians and guests gathered 
at a dinner in his honor, and he shook hands with 
each of them. In Auckland he addressed several hun- 
dred Rotarians from 42 Clubs at a session of District 
39’s Conference. and in Hyderabad, India, he spoke 








before the 500 Rotarians and their guests at the 
Conference of District 54. At these and other gath- 
erings—intercity meetings, forums, dinners, recep- 
tions, and assemblies—he “talked Rotary” to large 
audiences and conferred with Club officers on Rotary 
activities and administration. 

Thus, it was meetings such as these that the Brun- 
niers were thinking of as they flew toward home 
that night in the Pacific skies. And they thought of 
the friendly visits they had had with Government 
officials, and the tributes they had heard paid to 
Rotary for improving communities and helping to 
unite nations. In Delhi they talked with Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of India, and later with Pandit 
Nehru, India’s Prime Minister. In that capital city, 
“Bru” placed a wreath on Mahatma Gandhi's tomb, 
walking barefoot on the marble approach to it. In 
another capital city, Manila, he was received by the 
President of The Philippines, Elpidio Quirino, and 
joined him in a radio broadcast. 

Their journey was marked, too, by events of lesser 
importance than meetings with heads of States, yet 
they have their place in “Bru’s” and Ann’s memv- 
ries. The birthday cake for the President and the 
pink cassia tree Ann planted in Cairns, Australia 

. the drive through the Mosel Valley in Germany 

. engine trouble above Canton Island in the Pa- 

cific and the change to a flying boat at Suva, Fiji 
. the elephant ride in Hyderabad—these are but 
a few of the sidelights they will long remember. 

Throughout his travel in 18 lands, the President 
found Rotarians energetic in their work of advanc- 
ing the program of Rotary in their areas, and eager 
to make the most of their opportunities in Rotary 
to promote international understanding 

The photos on the following three pages record 
some of the high lights of this Rotary tour 
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PRESIDENT’S ROTARY LOG: in Europe—Paris, Amicus Compiegne, Saint-Quentin, Charleville, 
France; Luxemburg, Luxemburg; Trier, Germany; Saarbrucken, Saar; Sarreguemines, Strasbourg, 
Versailles, Colmar, France; Kasel, Zurich, Switzerland. tn Asia— Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
Dunedin, New Zealand; Sydney, Melbourne, Adelade, Perth, Wagga Wagga, Gundagal, 






Gloucester, Taree, Port Macquarrie, Wauchope, Coff’s Hartvor, 
‘kay, Townsville, Sarnia, Cairns, Australia; Djakarta, Indonesia; 


Bast Pakistan; Howrah, India: Rangoon, Burma: Bangkok, Thailand; Hong Kony 
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Guided by a turbanned mahout, an Indian elephant 


carries President Brunnier and his wife, Ann, to 
a District Conference session in Hyderabad, Rid- 
ing with them is District Governor Edul C. Edul- 
jee. Note Rotary wheel on pachydermal forehead. 





Their car waiting, the Brunniers say Aut Wieder- Gesturing with his hands is Johannes Hoffmann, President of the Saar, at a reception 
sehen to Trier, Germany, Rotarians and their la- he gave for “Bru” and Ann. With them is Rotarian K. H. Schumann, a member of 
dies. There the President met with members from the Saarbrucken Club, which celebrated the Presidential visit with a ladies’ night 
17 Clubs, later lunched with Trier members alone dinner attended by members of 11 Rotary Clubs in the region of the Saar Valley. 


In memory of heroes buried at the American military cemetery near Saint- 
Quentin, France, President Brunnier places a wreath on a monument. Later 
he addressed Rotarians from 23 Clubs at an evening dinner in Saint-Quentin. 


in a hotel garden near Luxemburg, Luxemburg, 
President Brunnier and Ann gather with Rotar- 
ians and their ladies. Perle Mesta, then U.S. Am- 
bassador, was at the Luxemburg dinner for “Bru.” 
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Some 1,200 feet above sea level, the President unveils a cairn erected 
by the Rotary Club of Cairns, Australia, in memory of the Coral Sea 
Battle of World War Ul. With him is R. H. Crust, Governor of Dis- 
rict 31, which held its Northern Assembly in Cairns during the Presi- 
dent's visit: it was attended by some 200 Rotarians of nine Clubs. 


{ half hour after arriving in Auckland, New Zealand, Presi- 
dent Brunnier walks up aisle to address Conference of Dis- 
trict 39. Several hundred Rotarians came from 42 Clubs. 


e ced ; se mig Lam) .* six 
A eet wide is the pic- 
eee ere - : ture of “Bru” in the 
Pia setting that welcomed 

him at District 29's 

dinner in Sydney, Aus- 

tralia. It was later sent 

to his home in San 

Francisco, Calif. All of 

the Distri-t's 37 Clubs 

were represented 

among the 800 present 


— 


“Bru” pots a seedling to be transplanted in the Innisfail, 

fustralia, Rotary Club's “Friendship Park,” as Ann and A. F. 

Drew, Club President, watch. . . . (Below) In Manila, The Phil- 

ippines, they are guests of Emilio M. Javier, Past District Gov- “Bru” and Ann meet with more Rotary friends in Cal- 

ernor, and his wife. Ann slices a cake as her hosts look on. cutta, India, Photo shows (left to right) B. K. Rohatgi, 
Calcutta Club President; Ann; 8S. Chatterjie, Governor 
of District 53; Mrs. Thakur; “Bru”; Mrs. Rohatgi; B. 
T. Thakur. Past Vice-President of Rotary International. 


...- and in Minnesota 


Bejore embarking on his European 
trip, President Brunnier motored 
through the Western United States 
and Canada to visit a score of Rotary 
communities in North and South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Ontario. In Walker, 
Minn., where Rotarians of 24 Clubs 
in ten States heard him talk, “Bru” 
was inducted into the Chippewa tribe 
as Chief Ke-We-Tah-Cumig, which 
means “Move around the World.” 


MARCH, 





tive of our primary human 


needs is to learn to avoid defeatist 
attitudes and to express construc 
tive hopes and thought: If we 
can once break the habit of mind 
which seeks to find the fault in 
someone else or some outward 
event, we shall be on the road to 
the abundant life. 

Shakespeare’s Cassius said to 
his friend who was seeking a so 
lution to a difficult problem 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 

stars, 

But in ourselves 

Browning’s poem expresses it 
more exactly: 

Truth is within ourselves; it takes no 
rise 

From outward things, whate’er you 
may believe. 

There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides, in fulness; 
and, to know, 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may 
escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. 

The application of this idea is 
so varied that one hardly knows 
where to begin. Consider the 
young person who feels that life 
has dealt him a cruel hand: left 
without a father while still a child, 
having to work from childhood, 
possessing no great talents—the 
difficulties are too great! 

If life collapses, even after such 
a start, “the fault,’ we could say, 
“is not in your stars, but in your 
self.” Many of the most in 
spired lives are those which have 
emerged through the greatest ob- 
stacles. Many a person with a 
physical handicap has found a 
difficult objective not out of reach 
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. but in ourselves is the place 


A great American writer, Francis 
Parkman, had everything to dis- 
courage him: he had exceedingly 
feeble eyes, a weak heart, “recur- 
ring indigestion and chronic in 
omnia, joints crippled by arthri 
tis and mental powers frayed by a 
nervous disorder!” 

Pasteur was plagued by partial 
paralysis 
much of his finest work after he 
was deaf. Lincoln was raised in 
poverty and denied the opportu 
nities for anything more than the 
minimum of education. 

In Michigan there is a Federal 
judge who has no legs. He was 
born that way. Many a hiking en- 
thusiast began his mountain ex- 
periences to overcome the effects 
of infantile paralysis. A physical 
handicap can be—and very often 
i the source of growing creative 
strength. 

More difficult to overcome, how- 
ever, is a psychological lameness 
Over and over again the fact be- 
comes clear that difficulties in 
marriage come because one or 
both of the partners have psycho- 
logical handicaps for which they 
will not take responsibility. It is 
so much easier to blame outward 
circumstance, to say that the child- 
hood was not normal, and to put 
the reproach anywhere put on 
one’s own self. 

But how unnecessary it is for 
grown people, because of child- 
hood tendencies, to go about mak- 
ing every in-law a demon, every 
customer an adversary, and every 
neighbor a schemer. It is the in- 
ward condition which determines 


seethoven composed 


A CLUB SERVICE FEATURE 


to seek contentment. 


By PAUL W. YINGER 


Rotarian, Montclair, N. J. 


the meaning of the outward event, 
and we have some control over the 
inner life. 

See, for instance, how different 
the reaction of grown men to the 
contemporary scene. Back in 1932 
or 1933, the late Clarence Darrow 
perhaps the most outstanding of 
American atheists, said to the 
youth who were moving onto the 
main stage of life, “If I were a 
young man, with life ahead of me, 
I think I’d chuck it all, the way 
things are now. The odds are too 
great against you, and, anyway, 
the world is all wrong nowadays.” 

A contemporary of Darrow, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, had quite 
a different reaction to the same 
situation. “You young people,” 
said the great minister, “are going 
out into a world of difficulty. Some 
of you are all dressed up with ed- 
ucation and nowhere to go. It is 
not a hospitable generation that 
invites you to live in it, but ] 
would not chuck it all... . If I 
could secure a job that would 
somehow keep body and soul to- 
gether, I would interest myself in 
some of public welfare 
would get hold of some handle 
and lift, would have some part, 
though only that of water boy, in 
this game that, humanity must 
play. I would not chuck it all.” 

Many an oldster these days is 
saying: “I certainly wouldn’t want 
to be a youth in these times. What 
a prospect is before the young! 
Military service, uncertain future 
difficulty in choosing a job, rising 
cost of living—oh, what a time to 
have to live!” 

The so-called “G.I.” of World 
War II certainly didn’t find it 


cause 
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coming out that way. Educators 
have said that many of the best 
tudents in the history of Ameri- 
an colleges were the men and 
vomen who came back from mili- 
deepened, made se- 
rious, throbbing with conviction, 

to learn! (The singers of 
the blues are usually those who 


iry service 
anxiou 


ire watching the struggle, not 
those who are in it.) 

Pessimism, defeatism, cynicism, 
and despair are habits of mind. 
Habits may be broken and new 
habits formed. Gaston Foote, au- 
thor, clergyman, and world trav- 
eller, tells of the man who was 
informed by his doctor that he had 
only three years to live. Assured 
that he would be relatively free 
from pain, but that his days were 
definitely numbered, the man de- 
cided to make a vigorous search 

life’s greatest happiness. 

Krom his Eastern city home he 
noved to the Rockies, lived in a 
trailer, fished in beautiful streams, 
Then 
he moved still farther west, where 
he found pleasure in swimming 
in the tramping 
“Hav- 


made water-color sketches 


Pacific and 
through the sequoia forests 
ing no children of hi 
own, he loved them the 
more and visited ho 
pitals and orphanage 
bringing words of cheer 
and encouragement.” 

In the evenings he read 
the good books and li 
tened to the best musi« 

Shortly before the 
ands of time had run 
out for him, the man 
explained his action in 
these words: “I wanted 
to make the most of the 
rest of life.” 

You and I don’t know 
the number of our day 
hut l 
vith it 


there not today 

beauty and it 
There is 
no day like today, no an- 


opportunity? 


which 
we must not be ready 
to “exploit” and act up- 
on if we would gain the 
prize: life abundant. 


wer for today 


“It is much easier to say 
that the childhood was 
not normal, and to put 
the reproach anywhere 
but on one’s own self.” 


Marcu, 1953 


Gaston Foote, to quote him again, 
has said that the difference be- 
tween Shakespeare and the classic 
Greek writers is that the “Greek 
dramatists saw the cause of the 
downfall of their characters out- 
side the characters themselves,” 
while Shakespeare saw within 
man the cause of his own misfor- 
tune. “Shakespeare,” declares Mr. 
Foote, “was saying through his 
characters, ‘If you want to get out 
of this mess, you will have to pull 
yourself together.’ ” 

In a consideration such as this 
there should be some suggestions 
to hang onto, so that those who 
need to find more wholesome atti- 
tudes for living can work at it with 
a plan. Let me make a few specific 
suggestions 

1. Whether you are young, mid- 
dle aged, or old, determine the 
broad goals of life. That is, take 
a look at what you really want. 

If you find that you are un- 
happy because you want riches 
and you aren't getting them, take 
a look at your ideal and your 
means of achieving it. If you are 
unhappy in your home life, con- 
sider saying these simple words: 


“l was wrong; piease forgive me.” 

Many of us give a rigid inter- 
pretation to life. We dream, in 
childhood, of certain kinds of ful- 
fillments. Life changes, however, 
as we get closer to various circum- 
Are you mature enough 
to enlarge your vision as life goes 
along? 

Take a look at your major goals. 

2. Determine your personal ad- 
justment to the ultimate and the 
immediate. How will you bring 
the harsh facts of the now into line 
with your concept of the whole, all 
the time remembering that 

The fault 

But in ourselves 


stances 


is not in our stars, 
” 


3. Set your mind and action in 
the direction of fulfillment 

I know a man whose hope for 
25 years has been that one day he 
would really make a “killing” and 
come through in mammoth style. 
He passes by every “‘little’’ oppor- 
tunity and keeps his 
great day 

The good day for which we 


mind on the 


dream can come nearer only as we 
take the next step and the next in 
the direction we 
chosen 


have inwardly 





Here Comes TOMORROW 


How an Oklahoma community marks 


1! 


: ms 
Florsheim Boys and Girls Week. 


Down Main Street marches Bristow’s youth hundreds strong -on the opening day of the Rotary Club’s Boys and Girls Week. 


l. Oklahoma's Creek County is 

the oil-producing and_ refining 

community of Bristow. It is 

home to a the youngsters o1 

this page. Tomorrow they'll be 

Bristow’'s businessmen, town of 

ficials, teachers, and housewive: 

but when photographed they 

were just happy boys and gi! 

enjoying a Week sponsored for 

them by the Bristow Rotary Club It was boys 
and Girls Week of a year ago This vear the 
Week has been proclaimed by Rotary’s President, 
H. J. Brunnier, for April 25-May 2. Its theme is 
for youth 
the importance of thoughtfulness to others. The 
suggested program: Citizenship Day, April 25; 
Day in Church, April 26; Day in School, April 27; 
Family Day, April 28; Careers Day, Apri! 29; Day 
Understanding, April 30; Health 


1: Dav of Recreation, May 2. 


“Service above Self’’—chosen to accent 


Young hobbyists and artists see their work on display in the 
hobby show and art exhibit. Prizes went to the winners. .. . 
(Below) It’s Safety Day and State highway patrolmen help mark of Internationa 
hundreds of bicycles with reflective tape for night riding. A and Safetv Dav. May 
State trooper also talked at a local school on safety rules. Available upon request from Rotary’s Central Of- 
Pape! containing 


fice in Chicago are Program 
’ of this 


helpful suggestions for each of the “Days’ 
popular Week 


Good health was spotlighted by a health contest 
and here are the winners about to receive cash 
prizes. The contestants represented four schools. 
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A Beard Decision Relating to the 


i 

HE action of two or three Ro- 
tary Clubs and individuals in cir- 
culating a warning that the inten- 
tion of the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International to offer for 
consideration at the 1953 Conven- 
tion a proposal to improve the leg- 
islative machinery of Rotary is 
about to destroy representative 
government in Rotary has result- 
ed in the 
munications from many of the Ro- 
tary Clubs in the United States 


Joard’s receiving com- 


and Canada 

Most of the statements and ac- 
tions recorded in these communi- 
cations have been based upon an 
amazing and erroneous supposi- 
tion that changes might somehow 
be made before the Clubs had the 
opportunity to examine the pro- 
posals a right 
them under the Constitution and 
By-Laws of Rotary International, 
which provide that copies of any 


guaranteed to 


Proposed Enactment must be sent 
to each Club not later than 90 days 
preceding the opening of the Con- 
Furthermore, these state- 
ments have been issued and ac- 
tions taken and the communica- 
tions circulated before anyone, in- 
cluding the members of the Board, 
had even seen a draft of the pro- 
posal prepared by the Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee 


vention 


This prejudgment by a large 
number of Rotary Clubs of a pro- 
posal not yet in the form of a first 
draft is unprecedented in Rotary. 
The prejudging has been so pre- 
dominantly emotional that a fair 
and intelligent consideration of 
any proposal on the subject ap- 
pears to be impossible at this time. 
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Council on Legislation 


With all its 14 members from eight countries present, 
the Board of Directors of Rotary International met in 


Chicago January 19-23 in its annual mid-year meet- 


ing. Among more than 100 items the Board discussed 


was one relating to the Council on Legislation as the 


possible final legislative body of the 


organization 


Noting the widespread interest Rotary Clubs have 
manifested in this subject, the Board has directed that 
its decision on it be published in this Magazine. The 


full text of the 


Therefore the Board will not pre- 
sent one to the Paris Convention. 

So the defect in our legislative 
procedure still remains, and the 
need for a fair and intelligent ex- 
amination of proposals to cure the 
defect is more evident than ever 
There is no thought of proposing 
anything which would threaten 
in the slightest degree truly rep- 
resentative government in Rotary 

The defect is that the Conven- 
tion is no longer a representative 
legislative body. The Convention 
has become a great inspirational] 
meeting and one day’s session of 
the Convention is all that can be 
spent in legislation, which is cer- 
tainly not sufficient. Passing up- 
on 22 proposals of legislation in 
one day at Mexico City, each pro- 
posal could have only 20 minutes’ 
consideration, and that is not 
enough. It is not possible in the 
Convention to settle any question 
by a head count, for proxies can 
only be voted at the polls, and at 
many Conventions printing a bal- 
lot requires 36 hours, as was the 
Mexico City. In many 
Conventions (Mexico City was 
one) the number of participating 
voting delegates varied from as 
many as 2,500 to as few as 500 
The ayerage number of Clubs rep- 
resented in person or ‘by proxy 
at the last five Conventions is 51 
percent; and that is not a truly 
representative body for legisla- 
tion. 

The best solution appears to be 
to substitute for the Convention 
the Council on Legislation which 
is a suitable legislative body. It 
is not too large and any question 


case at 


decision is presented below.—Eds 


can quickly be decided by head 
count. Its time can be extended 
to permit free debate and full con 
sideration of every proposal. It is 
truly representative, being com- 
posed of men chosen by every Dis- 
trict; and it is informed because its 
members are mostly present or 
past District Governors. It would 
be more representative if its mem- 
bers should be elected in the Dis 
tricts before each meeting of the 
Council, but from Rotarians with 
at least the experience of a District 
Governor 

To have a Council on Legisla- 
tion, in which every Club is repre- 
sented, instead of one Convention 
session, where only half the Clubs 
are represented, will not destroy 
representative government 

To further ensure that represen- 
tative government will not be en- 
dangered by making the Council 
on Legislation the final legislative 
body, the Board approves a rec 
ommendation made by a member 
of the Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee that every Enactment 
of the Council on Legislation be 
sent back to the Clubs themselves 
in a mailed referendum and not 
become effective if in the referen- 
dum the Clubs reject it 

In recording this decision the 
Board directs that it be published 
in the News Broadcast and Tue 
ROTARIAN as a Statement of the 
problem and of a possible solution, 
requesting the Clubs of the world 
to study the problem and to make 
suggestions to the Board for con- 
sideration in the preparation of 
such Enactment as may eventual- 
ly be drafted 





This British Channel Isle 
offers a happy pause 


for Rotary Conventioners. 


By STANLEY JEPSON 
Journalist; Rotarian, 
Jersey, Channel Islands 


Jersey's dramatic coast 
provides flower-covered 


coves and fine scenery. 


Jersey:s epping -Stone to 


How close is Great Britain to France? 


Remembering Channel swims, you will 
probably answer, “Twenty-one miles.” 
If so, you will be wrong. For 
miles from Normandy’s beaches where 
Allied forces stormed ashore on D-Day, 
the Union Jack 
over the Isle of Jersey It’ 
miles wide and 12 long—but it is Brit 
ish, 

British it is, as you for 
see on any map. But a queer 


only 12 


whips in the breeze 


tiny five 


yourself may 
quirk of 
history calls for a slight qualification 
dear to the heart of the true 

“Remember William the Conqueror 


Jersiaise 


” 


he may ask. “In school you learned 
how he 
France conquered the 
Hastings in 1066 to 
England. Well, Jersey and the other 
Channel Duke William’s 
estates, so you really can’t say the Brit 
We captured the Brit 


Channel from 
British at 


King of 


crossed the 
and 
become 
Islands were 
ish annexed us 
ish!” 

It's a neat point. 
membered as you will learn next Sum 


And it is well re 


mer should you tarry at this stepping 
stone in the English Channel going to 
or from Rotary'’s Convention in Paris 
Should you attend a public dinner, you 
may hear cordial acclaim as glasses are 
lifted in the toast to “The Queen!" But 


30 


listen closely and you will catch Jersey 
voices adding, “Our Duke!” 
the title 


For though 
might seem to be “Duchess,” it 
is not 
not count in 1066. 

This 
cient 


perhaps because Duchesses did 
sentimental attachment to an- 
days casts mellow shadows ove1 
the isle. It is reflected in the common 
French name for Jersey, La Reine de 
la Manche It “Queen of the 
Sleeve,” which signifies little unless you 
that to 
English Channel! 


means 


understand these imaginative 


people the resembles 


a sleeve—a sleeve with a flaring puff at 


the elbow such as fine gentlemen wore 


in the day When knighthood was in 


flower 
So Jersey is the queen of the Chan- 


nel, with three other tinier islands as 


ladies-in-waiting, shall we say. They are 
and Sar 


And their sturdy, 


Guernsey, Alderney, 
by Herm and Jethou) 
dark-eyed 
their historic kinship with 
Most Channel 
businessmen, but a goodly number now 


(we pass 


natives also are proud of 
Normandy 
Islanders are farmers or 
cater to the holiday makers who bask 
on sunny beaches and find relief from 
the austerities of Britain 

There is no sales tax here, and low 


excise taxes make for bargains. French 


perfumes are cheaper than in Paris and 


a pack of cigarettes that would cost 50 
cents in London can be purchased for 
18. Tourists from America love to ram- 
streets of St. 


ble through the narrow 


Helier, Jersey's capital, poking here and 


there in the well-stocked shops for sou- 
venirs 
With 


is it that among the 60,000 inhabitants 


and antiques 


favorable prices, small wonder 


Army Officers and 
The 


Britain, and the “old 


are many retired 


other pensioners. income tax is 


lower than in 


boys” smile as they recall] that though 
nearly a third 


£50,000 ($140,000), here 


death duties there take 
of an estate of 
there are none 

Last Summer about a quarter million 
tourists came to Jersey, which is a lot 
of people to distribute over this isle of 
20,000 acres. And not all the Jersiaise 
are pleased about it. But the crowds roll 
in and merchants aren't unhappy. Put 
the average spending of some 250,000 
tourists at £20 ($56) and—well, work it 
out for yourself. 

Bargains in the shops on King Street 
in St 


as elsewhere wise travellers wander off 


Helier are the chief lure, but here 


the cobblestones Jersey's real charm 


lies in her coastline, far more varied 


and fascinating than any other of its 


size There is the fantastically rugged 
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~ the north, the wide open bay 
west at St. 
to . the 


iny ittie 


Ouens, that golden 
the 


sheltered, 


south, and in east 


coves, sec uded, 


and singing with loveliness. 
To the 


Here sn 


wnen 


miniature 
change in mood. 

their teeth 
recede to re 


southeast is a 
rocks 


enormous tides 


irling bare 
sardonic- 

It was 
who 
“the 
head in 


old-time mariners 


les bane des violets 
rt Parke the novelist, 

Jersey's outline as 
Atlantic with its 
Plement. 


typical of many 


racterized 
of the 

e northwest corner at 

Sir Gilbert's tales are 


inspired by Jersey Baskers on. the 


beaches need but lift their eyes to see 


long 
out to 


he ocale of romantic events of 
once set 


The 
with 


ago Here privateers 


aid Spanish caravels harbor at 


St. Aubins is lined rusting can- 


nons presumably captured from ships 
auctioned at the 


And what tales their 


wi Y cargoes were 


Old Court House 


ips could te 


craggy coast was her shield 


enturies when men 





Supremely contented cows now graze 
They are 
and never 


those relics of war. 


Jerseys, of 


beside 
tawny course, 
anything else, for importation of cattle 
to this isle has been illegal since 1789. 
Each cow is a spot of color on a back- 
she is always 


ground of green for 


like a race horse in an 


It's of thin tropical suiting 


dressed up 
“overcoat.” 
Summer, but heavy 


in the flannel is 
only to fend 


used in Winter not , Atlan- 
tic gales, but also to keep these pam- 
pered animals from growing long hairy 
coats. To a Jerseyman, it’s a point of 
pride that his bovines are always in 
show condition 

“Ver-ry civilized cows!” was the hu- 


morous comment of one American 
farmer as he watched the beautiful ani- 
mals togged out in bright coats, lei- 
surely munching on a hillside pasture. 
“They are so civilized you don't need to 
fence them in.” 

His sharp eve 


landscape dear to Jersey 


had caught an aspect 
of the Jersey 
Instead of ugly fences there is yellow- 


blooming “green-coats-with-yel- 


gorse, 


English meadows certified to be free of 
germs that cattle. So 
of their cattle are the people of Jersey 
that 
you might think would be welcomed for 


infect solicitous 


straw packing on imports, which 


bedding, is burned. And once a Jersey 


bull or heifer leaves the isle even for 


a stock show, never may it return, It 


might bring unwelcome bacilli. In spite 
of rigorous laws, foot-and-mouth disease 
recently caused havoc. But by compul- 


sory slaughtering of herds, Jersey has 
freed itself from this trouble 

Tender care for Jersey's cows starts 
at birth. Who that leggy 


lump of awkward veal of today may be 


knows but 


a blue-ribbon winner at a parish dairy 
show and go on to all-island honors! 

“You Americans,” a Jerseyman seri 
ously told a visiting editor, “believe any 
boy may grow up to be your President 
Here we say any Jersey heifer may one 
day be champion of the isle.” 

How did Jersey cattle originate? No 
one is sure, but common opinion is that 
animals wandering 


derived from 


land 


they 


over a bridge from the mainland 
ages ago. 
ing developed Jersey characteristics so 
that 


any 


Centuries of selective inbreed 


dominantly they come out in 
Jersey 
these 


dairy 


breed 
that 


best 


crosses with other 


breeders are rightly proud 
cows are among the world's 
the milk-fat 
ducers for the food 
Latest export figures show 116 


and 664 heif- 


cattle most prolific pro 


amount of con- 
sumed, 
bulls, 291 cows, 126 calves, 
ers exported in a year 
The 


income to Jersey, but so do early 


export of cattle brings a tidy 


flow 
ers—daffodils and narcissi—and toma- 
toes and 
the Gulf 


London's markets several! 


potatoes. Warming air from 


Stream get these crops to 


weeks ahead 


Jepson 


CHANNEL 
ISLANDS 


fn 

Glis wet 
ALDERNEY. @ w cHan 
GUERNSEY % 


. . . : SPIRITS.L 
Cross-Channel steamers bring holiday crowds to : : 


Jersey—-some 250,000 last year. Other islands 
bring the figure to a higher mark... . (At left) 
The map shows the short distances to France, 
a mere 12-mile hop to the beaches of Normandy. 





low-buttons,” as 
the husky but 
are fences needed 





his host explained in 
attractive Nor 
because each cow is 


patols. 


tethered on what thé Americar! termed 
The 


economic, 


eas only in ship rhe granite 


of Mertello 


Is picturesque 


a picket rope reason is less es- 
thetic than 


loose cow 


around the 
testimony of the 
“Old Bony,” 
But airborne 


Towers 
however, fcr “a 
tread down 
On this minute isle, 


e given to plans of will more grass 


than she will eat.” 
every blade must count 


one Napoleon Bonaparte 
1940 


and frowning castles 


tigerish 
Their rab- 


invaders of aughed at 

In their stalls, Jersey’s nursery-book 
cows contentedly crunch “dairy nuts” 
—an imported mixture of protein and 
starch hundredweight. 
Hay costs $56 a ton and comes from 


rocks 
defenses evidence five oner- 


Nazi 
marvel at their great underground 


warren 
Window shopping —as in every land 


is a favorite pastime for the host of 
visitors. Favorable tax laws give Jer- 
sey shops low prices and no shortages. 


vears of occupation and visi- 


costing $7 a 


spital built by Russian prison labor. 
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of rivais, and the tancy pri 


helped strengthen politica 


tween Jersey and Mother Britai 
what really warmed the cockle 
Jersey heart was Brifain's genet 
demption of worthle German 
that flooded 


years of Nazi occupation 


had the isle durin 


Britain has dealt wise 
sey, which is to say she giv 
ernmental hand to thi 
part of the Commonwea 
ster respects the Jerseyman 
dition, and so it is that lega 
both 


ancient 


printed in French 
Here 


requiring 


succession 


farms—which ay 
ten acres—to remain in far 


Which has caused “negotiab 

treble and quadruple in 

World War II 
Distrust of 


straight 


pattern: 
from the Je 


He is 
Elizabeth IIl—but as the 
Duche 


proud to be a subject of Queen 
“Duke” 


3s) of Normandy and only for for- 


(not 


eign affairs and defer.se. Otherwise, Jer- 


e' ike other Channel! Islands, is vir 


autonomous. Symbo! of this is a 
egisla- 


rious fact that in the paneled 


seat of civil govern 


chamber the 
is elevated five inches higher than 
the Queen's Governor Genera 
from the Channe 


only appeal 


court is to the Privy Couns 


costly business So here again 
an ancient tradition dear to 
When 
invokes the 
Hrolf, a Norse 


Northwestern 


hard pressed 


lalse 
justice, he memory of 


oO, Ol chieftain who 
France about 


Duke of Nor 


conquered 
ind became the 

landy 

vas so just and so severe that 

could leave in the field 


no fear of theft 


armel a prow 


So in later days 





As THIS issue goes to press, the 


building site you see above is 
cleared. The old house—once a fine 
mansion—has come down. Wreckers 
are selling its birch cases and other 
furnishings. The bulldozers have 
finished their work. 

This is the site for the headquar- 
ters of Rotary International. It is a 
corner lot on a tree-shaded street in 
Evanston, Illinois, Chicago suburb 
of 75,000, known as the “classic 
town.” 

As the site was being readied, men 
of Rotary were planning ‘he next 
steps. The Headquarters Committee 
had turned in its report to the Board 
of Directors in January. It was ac- 
cepted and plans 
were approved. 4 
President H. J. Boa] 
Brunnier is now 
authorized to get 
bids and let the 
contract for build- 
ing. The timetable 





Building for Rotary’s Future 


> 1 bos . 


Evanston Photograph i« 


on the new headquarters looks like 
this: 

April, 1953—Bids will be received 
and the contracts let. 

May 3, 1953—Members of Ro- 
tary’s Board of Directors will watch 
as the first shovelful of earth is 
turned to begin work on the excava- 
tion. 

October, 1953 — The cornerstone 
will be fitted into its place. 

October, 1954—Files will be in 
place, typewriters clicking away, and 
Rotary’s Central Office staff will ke 
at work in the new quarters. 

Conventiontime, 1955—In Rotary’s 
Golden Anniversary year, the build- 
ing will be dedicated. 

For an 

: and fuller report 

ae on this building 

> and sketches of its 

plans, see pages 34 

and 35 of The Ro- 

tarian for Novem- 
ber, 1952. 


earlier 








would ery, “Haro! 
Rollo!) to ca 


Normans 
“Ha 


wrongdoing 


(probably 
attention to 
Haro 
standing as a de- 


from 
In time, Clameur de 


came to Nave legal 


mand to halt injustice. Napoleon’s Code 
mainland but 
When Haro 


ed here, the protested “enterprise 


of Laws ended it on the 


not in the Channel Islands 


years avo one Tom Hugo ob 


jected to the waterworks tapping a 


pipeiinge ie thought his own As work- 
tarted to excavate, he 


and shouted, “Haro, Haro! a 


men dropped on 
his knees 
Laide mon Prince, on me fait tort! 
I am being wronged.) 
Lord’ 


according to formula But al 


(Help, my Prince 
Then he recited the Prayer in 
French 
re.dy the 
thei 


workmen were picking up 


tools to depart. 
Haro cases go to court 
tiff oses, he 


in the dungeon of Cornet, a 


If the plain- 
confined 24 
14th 
according to the old 


would be 
hout 
Century castle, 
dispensation; nowadays he gets off with 
Haro has 


times since 


a small fine been invoked 


only eight 1900, but it is 
often enough to keep alive this tradition 
that does seem just a bit incongruous in 
this era of jet planes and hydrogen 
bombs 


The old 


Jersey 


changeth, however, 
Isolated it 


been in days when men sailed only in 


order 
even in may have 
is but minutes from great 
With 


world has come 


ships, it now 
airports in France and England. 
contact from the outer 
Rotary The 
1922 and the one in Jersey 


1923 


Club on Guernsey Isle 


dates from 


was launched in Both have well- 
developed social programs and frequent 
Rotarians. In 
State of New 


Rotarians 


relations with visiting 
namesake, the 
U.S.A., 


strengthened 


Jersey's 


Jersey, Cranford 


ties of fellowship during 


postwar days by sending several hun- 


dred pounds of food for distribution to 


the needy. On the Jersey Club’s tables 


are possibly more international banner- 


ettes than in any other Club of compar- 


able size. They overflow all the walls. 


Such gestures kindle Jersey hearts, 


for these people have deep emotional 


roots and warm sympathies. To natures 


a generous as their own react 


they 


kindly, but to the reverse they will 


close up like the luscious shellfish on their 
rhey are not 


ostentatious in 


their pertinacious attachment to old 


They just want to be them- 
rides 


fol 1000 vears 


customs 
have rolled on. their 
since Rollo set 
Visit Jersey 


and you 


ttern for their lives 


and know het 


fer that 


people 


whatever may be the 


changes of the next 1,000 years, the ery 


of Haro still will stir the blood of the 


sturdy and hand- 


descendants of the 


some, serious yet gay people who now 


dwell on La Reine de la Manche 
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rub 
bonds 


recentiy released 


Adhesive. <A 
ike thermoplastic adhesive 
liminates riy 
clutch lin- 
face It has high 
ation, and high 
resistance 


type of materia! and « 


formerly used to attach 
to the metal 
h, ease of applic 
re and chemica 


kinkless bead 


B® Bead 


chain 


( hain. A new 
said to have a thousand uses. It 

three-dimen- 
Slippage and 
kinking prevented as 
bead fits into an individual pocket. 
Bead-chain drives have proved _ indis- 
pensable on many products, such as 
machines, television tuners, 
blinds, ete. Of they 
connecting samples, 


makes possible low-cost, 


ona drive 


procket 
are absolutely 


each 


business 
Venetian course, 
used for 


and the like 


are aiso 
key chains, 
& Antislip Belt Spray. A liquid power- 
transmission-belt dressing is now avail- 
able in a spray container. It is quickly 
absorbed, is noninjurious to leather, and 
high coefficient of fric- 

practical and easy to 


very 
very 


imparts a 

tion It is 
app \ 

® Glass Coater. Ordinary window glass 
can be made shatterproof by painting 
or spraying on a new liquid plastic 
aid to hold the glass together better 
than wire glass when struck. It will, 
it is claimed, retain safety qualities for 
at least five months 
@ Cellar Drier. 
little suction pump is capable of 
draining the water out of a flooded 
cellar at the rate of 300 gallons an 
Made of solid brass, it has no 
moving parts. A couple of lengths 
of garden hose are all the additional 


A new inexpensive 


equipment needed 


@ Tipped Nylon Brushes, Until recently 
the performance characteristics of pure 
bristle never been dupli 
cated in synthetic mate 
ria Now expert tipping 
and blending of nylon filaments, tipped 
nylon brushes contain all the qualities 
bristle brushes—flexibility, re 
taper, and good length. These 
to be equal to 
painting 


had 
made of 


brushes 
those 


because of 


ot pure 
silience, 
brushes salir 


brushes in 


nyion are 


hog-bristle general 


performance 


Fhe coating ot 
with a 
showed sub 
11 dif 
shown in 231 tests. The 
protectant for the 
against the at- 
the soil or 


B® Overcoats for Seeds 

gra and legume seeds 
ganic ulphur compound 
stantia stand of 


ferent 


new o1 


increases in the 
crops as 
cal actS aS a 
eed and seedling 

f disease organisms in 
he seed coat which can produce seed 
wiiting, Causing 


these diseases 


b ignt or 
imb to 


seedling 
eed to 


Suc 
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"7 ai 
at Uvings to wee OFFER 
( 


BY HILTON IRA JONES, PH.D. 


Some of the increases in stand were 
spectacular: an increase of 249 percent 
in sweet-clover plants in Wyoming, a 212 
percent increase in lespedeza seed in 
South Carolina. The 
tested crop was alfalfa, with several of 
the test plots showing an increase of 
over 100 percent. Growers may either 
buy it and treat the seed themselves o1 
have the seed treated by their local seed 
firm. A number of large companies offer 
for sale seed that already been 
treated. The treatment costs only one 
or 2 cents a pound. 


most commonly 


has 


® Pocket-Size Life Preserver. A new life 
preserver is no larger than a pack of 
cigarettes. Just squeeze the pack and a 
large two-foot water wing pops up to 
the rescue. Even a child's grip is suffi- 
cient to inflate it. The water wing is 
made of vinylite plastic filled with car- 
bon dioxide and is sufficient to float a 
fully clothed 250-pound man. It can be 
attached to the clothing or the swim- 
ming suit and is recommended for the 
fisherman, hunter, and swimmer who 
needs additional protection 
@ Plastic Die. Steel cow! for 
motor trucks are now being formed by 
a plastic die and a 100-ton This 
is said to be the first production use of 
a plastic die for shaping a major auto- 
mobile panel 


panels 


press. 


@ Plastic Tape Label. A new plastic la- 
bel will stick without moistening, and 
will not smudge. It resists dirt, grease, 


No rest for this snow plow jor it has 
been provided with a reel-type mower 
attachment which makes it useful in 
the Summer as well as in the Winter. 
Likewise available jor removing weeds 
and brush is a sickle-bar attachment. 


water, and acid, and can be written on 
with a pencil or stylus. Quickly re 
movable, it resists heat up to 160° Fah 
renheit. 


& Degreaser. A new composition re 
places carbon tetrachloride for cleaning 
and degreasing motors, electric equip 
ment, radio parts, coils, condensers, and 
the like. It can be used to remove resi 
dues of flUx and dirt from 
tact points, and is ideal for tank de 
greasing of and tools, wipe or 
spray cleaning of machinery, and as 4 
diluent. It instantly and drie 
rapidly without corroding metals or 
damaging electrical insulation rhe 
product is available only in 55- and 15 
gallon drums for industrial use 


solder con 


parts 


cleans 


@ Light Switch. A light switch that 


is extremely easy to turn on and off 
proves usefui especially when one’s 


hands are full, for the switch re- 
sponds to a slight pressure from the 
elbow or finger. The ivory-colored 


cover plate is easy to clean 


@ Leather Glaze. A new material keeps 
leather shiny, prevents it from drying 
out, and waterproofs and preserves it 
Applied with a cloth or paintbrush, it 
dries bright in ten minutes. No rubbing 
is required 


@ Easier Plant Propagation. A Florida Ro 
tarian has developed a chemically 
treated synthetic sheet which makes it 
possible for anyone easily and inexpen 
sively to propagate plants, and 
shrubs. With this, one can accomplish 
in a few weeks what years to do 
otherwise 


trees, 


takes 


@ Increased Lubrication. There is proba 
bly no better way to decrease friction 
in any rubbing or sliding surface than 
with colloidal-graphite-type lubricants 
These have been misused in the past. 
Colloidal graphite has now become avail 
able in petroleum, oil, water, and many 
other vehicles, and can help solve many 
of the most lubrication prob 
lems. 


serious 


@ Damp-Surface Pain. Up to now al! 
paints have required a dry 
fore they are applied. A polymer emul 
sion is now that contains a 
high proportion of pigmented latex 
which has water in its formulation, This 
makes a paint completely “at home” on 
damp surfaces. It can be 
fully on any type of surface— 
plaster, masonry, concrete block, wood, 
painted or unpaint 
directly 


surface be 


available 


used success 


almost 


whether 
applied 
, covering rough or pat 


wallboard 
ed—and 

most wallpaper 
terned surfaces readily, usually hiding 
Another feature 
20 minutes 


can be ove! 


completely in one coat 
is that it completely dries in 

The material has no paint odor 
brushed prayed, or rolled 


When 


moisture and chemical action 
* . . 


and can be 


on e@asily. dry, it is resistant to 


Letters to Dy sed 
in care of Tut 


East Wacker Drive, 


Jones may be addre 
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A careful look at 


of Nature, fellowmen, 


simple things— 


bread, and the spirit. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


M, FIRST choice among the books 


this month is a large 
handsome volume called Flour for Man’ 
Bread, by John Storck and Walter Dor- 
tory of 


on our shelf and 


win Teague. The subtitle, “A Hi 
Milling,” barely suggests the wide 
interest of thi 


range 


and the sustained book 
The discovery and domestication of the 
cereal grains, the development of the 


saddle stone and then of real mi for 
the 
these 


the race, accompanied and 


grinding, introduction of leaven 
ing: all 


progress of 


were milestones in the 


change 


hist 


followed by profound social 
Flour for Man's Bread is 
in the terms of a 
factor in life, told at 
entertaining! \ 

that the, 


social 
specif ingie 
human once 
thoritatively and 
Archaeologists tell us 
which mu 


found crude stone utensils 


have been used for grinding as long as 
75,000 years ago. For thousands of yeat 
only wild grains were ground in these 
primitive mortars. Agriculture 
have begun in the regions of 
and Syria eastward: there men had flint 
the 
grain some 9,000 years ago 
which 


seems to 
Palestine 
harvesting of 
The 
the an 


toothed sickles for 
prim 
itive wild were 
cestors of 
korn and 
“modern” 
ago. 


The processes of 


grains 


wheat as we know it—ein- 


emmer—were replaced by 


wheat perhaps 5,000 years 


sowing, harvesting, 


and threshing wheat and of making 


bread as practiced by the Egyptians can 
be traced very clearly from their re¢ 
The Greeks 


stone mills 


used hourglass 


One 


ords, 

shaped Roman 
baking establishment 
baked 1,000 bushels of flour daily, or be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 Roman 


which would be a mass-production en 


“proces ed and 


oaves, 


terprise even by today’s standards 
The first known 
driven mill is in a 
the 5th Century A.D \ 
mill at Bury St. Edmunds, England, was 
ordered torn down in 1191 
had been illegally erected 


picture of a wate 
Byzantine 


wind-driven 


mosaic of 


because 


cumulating experience of men 
basic social function of milling—in 


building and operation of steadi 


34 


proving machines—laid the foundations 
knowledge 


revolution. 


of mechanical which made 
the 


step from millstones to the 


possible industrial 
The 
modern automatic all-roller gradual re- 


great 


duction mill took place only a lifetime 
ago 

books 
under- 
the 


who relish 
know 


If you're a reader 


that enable you to and 


stand about your world, even if 


has no immediate practical 
you, I think you'll like this 


such a reader; 


knowledge 


for 


Value 


Obviously, I am 


bool 
and I find in the consistently firm or- 
ganization and good writing, the richly 
and truly illuminating illus- 
this book, a 
subject so consistently 


that Flour 
S PO 1 79 A.D. 


Le 


MEDIEVAL 
1300 A.D. 


abundant 
trations of treatment of a 
enjoyable 


Van's 


great 


and rewarding for 


Bread changes with civilization, as seen 
in this Harold Rydell drawing—from 
Flour for Man’s Bread, history of 
milling written by Storck and Teague. 
being the 


Bread close to 


perfect example of its type. 


comes very 
The history of tobacco is much shor- 
that of 
some exceedingly bizarre chapters. In 
The Mighty Leaf Jerome E. 
presented high that 
the times when the herb was regarded 
primarily as a when there 
were paid teachers of the novel art of 


ter than wheat, but it contains 
Brooks has 
lights of history: 
medicine, 
whiffing, when men risked 
ment and even death if they cultivated 
the plant. The part played by tobacco 
in the social history of the New World 
is suggested, especially its major influ- 
Here is 


imprison- 


in the colony of Virginia. 
book the 
for most 


ence 
lover of varied 


part of 


for 
the 


another 


lore: one lively 


interest 


Few subjects might seem at first 


giance as unpromising—for a hobby, or 
book to interest readers—as that 
Carl G. Hartman; but the 
personal experience and the historical 


for a 
chosen by 
backgrounds presented in Possums 
prove anything but dull. Here is another 
book made initially attractive by a real 
photo- 
many 
the no less interesting pic- 


wealth of pictures—not only 


graphs of real opossums in 


poses, but 
torial conceptions of earlier artists, who 
were trying to portray this strange crea- 
ture on the basis of fragmentary and 
often inaccurate verbal reports. 
The the few 


vivors (the kangaroo is another) of the 


opossum is one of sur- 
race of marsupials or pouched animals 
which in one of earth’s earlier ages were 
were no 
the first 
beast in 


enormously abundant. There 
and 
the 
the Americas were understandably puz- 
hence the 
Hartman 


of the marsupials 


opossums in Europe, 


Europeans who observed 


astonished weird 
Dr. 


cycle 


zied and 


drawings which has col- 
The life 


is very different from that of most mam- 


lected 
mals—so much so that the problem of 
how the embryonic young of the opos- 
sum make their way to the pouch where 
their development baf- 
400 years. It has 
the re- 


they complete 


fled observers for over 
last, 
Hartman and others re 
Here the 


theories as to 


been solved at through 
searches of Dr 
this 


amazing 


ported in book. too are 


many and false 
this and other aspects of the life of the 
opossum; a delightful collection of opos 
sum folklore—tales and poems; a chap- 
ter on possum hunting and another on 
The 


research 


most 
the 
and endocrinology, 


possum cooking author is a 


distinguished scientist in 
fields of physiology 
books and articles, 


His study of 


the author of many 
winner of major awards. 
the opossum has been a life hobby 
+ - * 
Let’s balance our reading plan for the 


month, now, by a look at some books 


which do have immediate practical 


value and application for many of us 
First on the list of these—in 
tion of the season—is a Picture 
of Dooryard Gardening, by Margaret O. 
This is a little book—and not 
attractive, for 
rather 


recogni- 
Primer 


Goldsmith 
to my eye particularly 
the 


poot 


“art work” seems to me 
The text, however, is of real value 
It’s remarkably concise, up-to-date, and 
view of the 


Goldsmith 


inclusive in 
Miss 
lieves in growing flowers and vegetables 


surprisingly 


book’s small size be- 
together in the dooryard, if one’s space 
an idea I approve. She gives 


for 


is limited 


excellent suggestions choice of 
fol 


and especially for planning beds for har- 


varieties, methods of cultivation, 
mony of color, succession of bloom, and 
best use of space 

A thoroughly useful 
Rotarians is When 
Sidney S. Sutherland, a member of the 


book for many 


You Preside, by 


THE ROTARIAN 











This 
discus- 


Rotary Club of Davis, California. 
is an extremely down-to-earth 
sion of the problems of the presiding 
officer at meetings of various kinds: for 
example, there’s a chapter on committee 
meetings and the chairman’s problem 
of “how to get something done.” There’s 
a good chapter on conducting service- 
club meetings. Altogether, this is a book 
which many of us will find helpful. 
The fine points of parliamentary law 
aren't likely to trouble most of us in our 
experience as presiding officers; but it 
is good to have the best modern usage 
in this field pre- 
sented. Basic Rules of Order, by Thomas 
H. Eliot, is au- 
thoritative—and gives the reader much 


codified and clearly 


concise, inexpensive, 


From Australia come these phalangers: 
the short-headed flying variety (top) 
and Queensland gray ring-tailed (be- 
low) —from C. G. Hartman's Possums. 

than the title Mr. Eliot 
also provides “A Chapter for Chairmen,” 


more promises. 
suggesting the importance of patience, 
the part of 
other practical 
nature. 

by Alfred 
a leading work 
issued in a re- 
It is 
the guidance of 
supervision of 


dignity, and 


“the 


courtesy on 


chair,” and many 
suggestions of a 


Hou 
M. Cooper, is evidently 


general 
to Supervise People, 
in its field, for it is now 
vised and enlarged third edition. 
primarily a manual for 

those responsible for the 
large groups of workers, and contains— 
suggestions for 
the training of foremen 


for example—detailed 
However, the 
small employer can also find in it useful 
advice and suggestions 

* . * 

From the quotation from Gone with 
the Wind on its first page to the story 
of Dr. Edward C. Rosenow’s boyhood 
inspiration on its last page, Charles M 
Crowe's On with 


Living Yourself is a 


book remarkable in its use of 


truly 


genuinely illuminating _ illustrations, 
themselves. Dr. Crowe is 
the Wilmette, Illinois, 


Methodist Church and a member 


memorable in 
the pastor of 
Parish 


Marcn, 1953 


of the Rotary Club of Wilmette. On such 
subjects as “The Art of Seeing,” “Mak- 
ing Decisions,” and “Growing Older” he 
has written an and engaging 
book, wholly free from cant or self- 
one of very real appeal and 
value regardless of the reader's creed. 

In The Autograph of God, Archer 
Wallace—a distinguished Canadian 
clergyman and writer—brings together 
a collection of brief and simple stories 
of human experience—stories with real 
meaning, not in any narrowly 
doctrinal, and effectively told. 

A book of usefulness for 
nearly all Rotarians, in relation to our 
attempt to think straight about the 
greatest problem of our times, is Com- 
munism Christ, by Charles W. 
Lowry. Dr. Lowry, who is a Silver 
Spring, Maryland, Rotarian, holds that 
we cannot combat Communism success- 
fully unless we understand it, and that 
we can understand Communism only if 
we study it as a religion—a religion in 
the last degree intolerant and destruc- 
tive of all others. Step by step he an- 
alyzes the development of modern 
Communism and its tenets as they are 
being applied in the world today. His 
whole treatment of the problem is clear, 
firm, and constructive. I recommend 
this book warmly. 

* * ° 


honest 


praise, 


sense 


positive 


and 


To my roundup of regional books last 
month, let me add Courage and Water, 
by Roscoe Sheller. This is a history of 
the city of Sunnyside, Washington, and 
the adjacent Yakima Valley; and it is 
such a book as I wish might be written 
for every town and small city of the 
United States. It goes back to the cattle- 
ranching days in the Valley, and traces 
the story down to the present time— 
always in the concrete terms of real 
personalities and details. It is 
thorough, balanced, interestingly 
illustrated with old photographs. The 
author, a Past District Governor of 
Rotary International, Has lived in Sun- 
nyside for more than 50 years. Almost 
every Rotary Club has at least one mem- 
ber who be qualified to do a 
similar job for his town. Few things 
could be so valuable as civic contribu- 
tions, the good of the 
younger generation. 

* . * 


actua’ 
well 


would 


especially to 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

Flour for Man's Bread, John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague (Minnesota Press, 
$7.50).-—The Mighty Leaf, Jerome E. Brooks 
(Litde, Brown, $5).—Possums, Carl G. 
Hartman (University of Texas Press, $6).— 
Picture Primer of Dooryard Gardening, 
Margaret O. Goldsmith (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$2.50).—When You Preside, Sidney 8. Suth- 
erland (Interstate Printers, Danville, Ill 
$2.50). —Basic Rules of Order, Thomas H 
Eliot (Harcourt, Brace, $2).—How to Super 
vise People, Alfred M. Cooner (McGraw 
Hill, $3.75) On Living with Yourself, 
Charles M. Crowe (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$2.50).—The Autograph of God, Archer 
Wallace (Macmillan, $2).—Communism and 
Christ, Charles W. Lowry (Morehouse-Gor 
ham, $2.50).—Courage and Water, Hoscoe 
Sheller (Binfords & Mort, $3.75) 


BY JANE LOCKHART 


Key: Audience Suitability; M—Ma- 
ture. Y—Younger C—Children. 
*®—Of More Than Passing Interest. 


Bwana Devil . (Oboler) Barbara 
Britton, Robert Stack. Africa-set 
story about engineers’ fight against 
fierce lions is noteworthy oniy as 
first feature-length three-dimen- 
sional film, for which spectators 
wear polaroid glasses — @ in 
story and performance, and not 
too successful in its innovation, 
Note: The process is not “Cine- 
rama.” M 


& Come Back Little Sheba (Para- 
mount). Burt Lancaster, Shirley 
Booth. Dramatic presentation of 
tragic frustration of middle-aged 

couple, for whom incompatibility 

of background and temperament 
have robbed life of whatever 
meaning it once hela. Discerning, 
compassionate treatment of an un- 

Jeasant but very real aspect of 

1uman relations “ 


*® Face to Face (RKO) James 
Mason, Michael Pate, Robert Pres- 
ton, Minor Watson. Unusual film 
prescuss separate short stories— 
‘Yonrad's The Secret Sharer and 
Crane's The Bride Comes to Yel- 
low Sky—which share similar 
dilemma: a man facing up to a 
crisis which calls for his making 
a risky moral decision M, 


Hans Christian Andersen (RKO) 
Farley Granger Danny Kaye 
Technicolored musical rests ten- 
uously on events in life of Danish 
fairy-tale author. with lavish stage 
and ballet performances as set 
tings for some of his stories. Tune 
ful, filled with color M.Y.C 


*® Limelight (UA) Claire Bloom, 
Charles Chaplin. For story about 
ageing, down-on-his-luck comedian 
who befriends young ballerina, 
helps her regain hope and happi 
ness, Chaplin has served as writer, 
composer, choreographer, produc- 
er, director, and star. A sensitive 
blending of wistfulness and com- 
edy, poetic, often very moving 


Million Dollar Mermaid (MGM) 
Victor Mature, Walter Pidgeon, Es- 
ther Williams. Elaborate techni- 
colored water-ballet sequences sur 
rounded by rather strained tellin 
of the life story of Annette Keb. 
lerman, Australian-born 
ming star of 
Eye-filling entertainment 


swim 
some 40 vears ago 
“ev, 


My Cousin Rachel (20th Century- 
Fox). Richard Burton, Olivia De- 
Havilland Brooding atmosphere 
of mystery and vaguely sensed 
evil nervades polished. dramatic 
filming of Du Maurier novel about 
young English landowner torn be- 
tween love for his beloved cousin's 
strange foreign widow and fear 
that she has killed her husband, 
may treat him in similar fashion 


Rank) 


Hobson, 
delightful 


& The Promoter (Pritish 
Alec Guinness, Valerie 
Glynis Johns. Another 
spoof making use of Guinness’ 
amazing dead-pan style of com 
edy. This time he rises from slum 
clerkship in industrial city to may 
oralty by taking advantage of the 
main chance, unabashed by the ac 
cented attitude toward the oppor 
tunistic methods he uses. Clever 
satire on social ambitions, with 
unusual quirks on the Horatio Al 
ger theme @.Y,C 
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CL Age? LEARN TO 


‘ Iw that I have passed the more 


or less poetic threescore years and ten 
and have started taking pills instead of 
exercise, I doubtless can qualify as a 
member of the “Old Men’s Sit and 
Whittle Club.” 

In looking back over the long jour- 





ney from the cradle, one wonders what 














this thing called life is all about. We 








start life with colic and end it with 
rheumatism; come into the world with 
no teeth and generally go out with 
none; are launched in a rocking cradle 
and finish in a rocking chair; begin with 
a bottle in our mouths and end with a 
pipe or a cigar. We commence life as a 
helpless babe and close it with the in- 
firmities of old age—the last few miles 
of life’s journey we travel in the rat- 
tling old jalopy on its way to the final 
wreck and the junkyard 

An old man lives more in the past 
and less in the future, because there's 
so little of it He’s not so much con- 
cerned about where he’s’ going as 
where he's been. He delights in reliv- 
ing bygone events, in recollecting, and 
sometimes telling, what a real man he 
used to be, and what a greater man he 
could have been 

In reliving the past, we delight in re- 
counting our successes and achieve- 
ments, but also remember some of our 
mistakes—those costly errors that gray- 
haired wisdom sees so clearly with its 
perfect hindsight We remember the 
occasions of foolishly blowing our tops 
when we should more wisely have 
blown our noses; the times when we 
thought we got something for nothing, 
but found that we paid for something 
and got nothing; how we worried over 
imaginary troubles that never’ hap- 
pened, but carelessly took no pains to 
avoid the real troubles that did hap- 
pen We remember the countless oc- 
casions when we should have kept our 
mouths shut, but muffed the oppor- 
tunity; the friends we lost by foolishly 
arguing over something that had little 
to do with anything, settled nothing 
but the fact that we disagreed on every- 
thing, and proved nothing except how 
easy it is for a man to make a fool of 
himself 

Old age is not so much a matter of 


FF cs =e «6 years as a combination of symptoms, 


Illustration by Donald E. Stebbing 
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Don’t take it too seriously, 


advises a venerable wit. 


LOVE IT 


By C. A. KUTCHER 


Rotarian, Sheridan, W yo. 


A mule at 18 is older than a man at 


65: but, even so, the mule has more 


than the man because he knows 


Sense 


enough to stop eating when he has 
enough, while the man just starts eat 
ing after he’s had too much. What, 
then, are some of the symptoms? 

If you have to introduce two friends 
like brothers 


and can’t remember the name of either 


you've known for years 


one; if your wife asks you to mail a 
letter and bring home a loaf of bread 
and you forget the letter and take home 
a can of beans; if you forget your wed- 
ding anniversary, your wife’s birthday, 
raincoat, where 
parked the car, and to wipe the 
egg from your necktie—then you might 
as well admit the truth about your age. 
and he an- 


where you left your 


you 


If you speak to a man 
“Huh?” it’s usually a sign of ad- 


While generally a handi- 


swers, 
vancing age. 
sometimes a 
listen to a 
saw off a 


cap, defective hearing is 


blessing when one has to 


neighbor’s boy trying to 
rhumba on a squeaky fiddle, or a young 
soprano warbling her scales with an eye 
a long-winded 


of what's 


on the Metropolitan, or 
afraid 
said about him so long as no one tells 
the truth, 


politician who's not 


M ANY an ageing man stubbornly re- 
sists the necessity for glasses until the 
scans the 


last squint. But when he 
blurred printing on a menu and orders a 
$4 dinner when he wanted only a $1 
thinks he sees a rabbit in the 
road and stops his car just in time to 
miss a thinks he’s smiling at a 
bathing beauty when it’s just a man in 
then he 
This of course develops a new set of 
where to find them and keep- 


lunch; 
calf; 


shorts succumbs to glasses. 
troubles 
ing them clean enough to see through. 

There seems to be one organ that age 
affect 
the most versatile organ of the body. 
using it for breathing 
use it to stick 
for a doorstop 


does not That's the nose. It’s 


Besides and 


smelling, we often into 
other 
in the dark, and 
When we 


through the 


people’s business, 
sometimes to be led 
around by. pull a boner, we 

nose. It must 


that 


often pay 


be this versatility of the nose 
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makes it so prominent and so tempting 
to punch. 

Another part of the body little af- 
fected by age is that wonderful machine 
salled the mouth, It’s the most over- 
worked, gets the most wear and tear, 
In fact, it 
seems to improve with age. It is espe- 
cially pipe or cigar, 
and, when the teeth are gone, a set of 
dentures that keeps one guessing in the 
presence of company whether it’s safe 
The mouth is the 


and is the last to wear out. 


useful to hold a 


to cough or sneeze. 
dentist’s workshop, where our sins of 
neglect are painfully expiated, To an 
old man there is no pleasure like get- 
ting out of a dental chair. 

Anybody can tell us when old age 
ends, but when Some 
say it starts with wrinkles, gray hair, 
teeth; 
and 


does it start? 


and the loss of some when we 
forget 
our legs go bad and our hearing fails. 
But the ballet 
shows seem to have no glamour, and 


names faces; some when 


surest sign is when 
romantic perfumes no “come-hither.” 

“In the 
young man’s lightly 
thoughts of but an old 
fancy turns to thoughts of lighter un- 
derwear. It sometimes happens that an 
old widower thinks he's in love, when 
he merely has symptoms of high blood 


“ 


poet, a 
turns to 
man's 


Spring,” says the 
fancy 


love,” 


pressure. 

It’s astonishing how many 
off, in their pursuit of money, the best 
pleasures of life until too old to enjoy 
them! Old age teaches the lesson that 
no man after retirement, however rich, 
ever health and happi- 
ness he sacrificed to make a fortune; 
that the poorest man in the poorhouse 
is better off than the man in 
the graveyard. When the time for re- 
tirement comes, an old man is shocked 
to learn that his money will buy so 
much that he can’t enjoy and se little 
that will make him really happy. 

In discussing that subject with a 
wealthy but retired old friend, I said, 
“Uncle Dolph, suppose you were given 
a million dollars to be used exclusively 
for your pleasure. What would you do?” 
He thoughtfully seratched his head and 
then replied: “I would go to the news- 
stand and buy a paper and a good 15- 
cent cigar. Then I'd go home, sit down 
in my easy rocker, cock my feet up on 
the table if my wife wasn’t looking, 
read the paper, and smoke the cigar.” 

I always loved to fish, but kept put- 
ting it off retirement. Then I 
decided to make up for lost time. After 
falling rocks and into the 
water, getting my line tangled in the 
trees and bushes, snagging my ear with 
the hook, bruising my feet and shins 
like a woman at a rummage sale, and 
catching one little fish whose only rea- 
son for biting must have been a sense 
of pity for an old man, I gave up. I 


men put 


recovered the 


richest 


until 


over the 


went home and, like Uncle Dolph, read 
the paper and smoked a cigar 
With all 


many compensations. It 


its handicaps, old age has 
gives a man 
neglecting the lawn and an 
He doesn't 


can put his 


an alibi for 
excuse for baggy trousers 
have to shave so often, he 
feet on the couch, drop ashes on the 
carpet, track mud into the house, and 
plead old age as a good defense. He 
has the privilege of sleeping peacefully 
enjoys the respect 


in church and he 


and honor shown to the aged by the 
younger generation—if he lives’ in 
China, Old age 
something to lie about 


80 something to brag about 


gives men under 80 


and men over 


Wer it comes to table etiquette, we 


old men enjoy a special dispensation, 
If we 
butter and miss, mistake the tablecloth 
for our napkin, or put our elbows on 
the table, it’s taken for granted. If we 


with a spoonful of 


spill the gravy, reach for the 


miss our mouths 
peas, we're not charged with bad ett- 
quette, but just marksmanship. 
But we no longer live just to eat, The 
chief purpose of a meal is to fix the 
time for taking and 
after eating. 

There kinds of old 
men, Some are cheerful and happy; 
others live like hermits. Some are gen- 
erous and charitable; others are selfish 


poor 


our pills before 


seem to be all 


misers. 

But old age is not so bad if we don't 
take it 
grateful that it’s not contagious or in- 
fectious and that we don’t have to be 
quarantined. Like smallpox, after we 
once go through it, there is no recur- 
rence. And we don't have to live it all 
at once, but only one day's troubles at a 
time. 

One of the blessings of old age is its 
good effect on human behavior. It can 
take a criminal and make a law-abiding 
citizen out of him, It make 
him pious, but harmless, It 
destroy all the evil in a man’s heart, but 


too seriously. We should be 


may not 
may not 


takes away his capacity for its execu- 
tion. takes all the excitement 
and 
makes 


Old age 
wrongdoing. _ It 
of the Ten 
Commandments come naturally, 


pleasure out of 
obedience to most 

Is old age, then, a blessing or a mis- 
fortune? 
of his age in years, if a man is cheer- 
ful; sing; re- 
tains a sense of humor; and can laugh 
at his own infirmities, it’s an 
ing adventure and a blessing. If it’s 
decrepitude with the smile rubbed off, 


My answer is that regardless 


can smile, whistle, and 


interest- 


then it’s a misfortune. I owe much to 
a very wholesome philos- 
ophy: If you have something you don't 
like and can’t get rid of, 
it! 


simple and 


learn to love 





Scottish Rotarians take to the ice 


with their grand old Winter game of curling. 


I, WASN'T rowdy, but the noise was John. “He has to concentrate on his 
infernally loud. There were shouts of stone with all this din.” 
“Soop, soop ‘er up!” and all sorts of I could hear what he meant. And 1] 
animated comment about “stanes and was catching some of the enthusiasm 
besoms Put simply, curling is bowling on ice 
Under the Scottish burr, this talk—of instead of on a green. The object is to 
weep ‘er up” and “stones and brooms” grasp a stone by its handle, and scoot it 
was all about curling, the greatest and with a swirling, curling spin into the 
oldest of Scottish pastimes. Here I wa high-scoring part of a target. It’s a team 
in Edinburgh among the “brither cur! sport—actually, a “unit sport,” for the 
ers” who were also all Rotarians. members of each team (or rink) fever- 
‘How can a curler concentrate with ishly sweep the ice with brooms, or 
this noise?” I asked John Grant, who besoms, in front of the advancing stone 
was standing beside me. to encourage a better score—or, on or- 
John Grant, a Rotarian from Perth ders from their team captain (the 
was the impresario of this sporting “skip’), they lay off sweeping to pre- 
event. Matter of fact, he is the sport vent an overshot 
convener for the Scottish Rotary Di Putting their curling skills to use 
tricts, and his ruddy complexion shows since October, about 200 Rotarians from 
his hale interest in the out of doors Scotiand’s two Districts had been meet 
“That part of the game, aughed ing each other's rink Now here we 
were watching the final contest of the 
Rotary curling tournament. 
Bagpipes, tartans, and curling No one knows when this ice sport got 
brooms--and nothing could be it start. Giant antique curling stones 
more Scottish than this grand 


. . : give evide > gl tournaments, or 
march, with the ladies joining in. five evidence of mighty tournaments, or 


bonspiels, from the earliest times. By 
the 16th Century, curling had become 
the great pastime of bleak Scottish Win 


ters. Ever since then the game has been 


© Perthshire Advertiser 


{ typical curling ice rink is this one in Perth, Scotland. It is 
headquarters for John Grant, Rotary sports convener for Scotland. 
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In the old days before the loth Century — su- 
percurlers used these tremendous stones for 
outdoor bonspiels on frozen lochs and ponds. 
Modern curlers are awed by these antiques. 


(Above) © Perthshire Advertiser; (below) © Scoteman Publications Ltd. 


{ hot moment on the ice. The players mirror the competition. 


ling fellowship in Scotland—and, 
recently, in Canada, in the U.S.A., 
just about everywhere else where 

you might find Scotsmen and ice. 
Curling took its place as an organized 


Meeting in the Rotary tournament semifinals are rinks from 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. A close decision is in the making! 


ler of Rotary fellowship in 1948, 
1 Rotary sports program had started 
el In 1920, Scottish Rotarians 
tarted holding golf tournaments. In Winners of Rotary tournament s 
1937 a bowling championship was added. get this ram’s head, decorated BN 
rhen came the “stanes and besoms” of with silver and Cairngorm stone. 
curling—and in 1951 Rotary anglers 
came into their own with a contest and 


trophy for the most trout taken out of 





Loch Leven. It’s no wonder, then, that 
Scotiand’s Rotary Districts need and 
have John Grant a ports convener. 

Now the tournament was over, and 
the winning rink was being congratu 

ted. It was time for a glowing celebra 

and the awarding of the ram’s 

Just as clan chieftains used to do 

gone centuries, the curling cham 

receive a fine snuff mull, a mount 

m's head decorated with silver and 

emiprecious Cairngorm stone. The 

vinners would keep it a year—until next 

Winter’s winne! curled their way to 
trophy custod' 

No doubt about it, Rotarian Grant was 
right: “Curling is just Rotary in sport 
there’s not a ‘Mister’ on the ice!” 
Your THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


Curling is a game for any age; 
only recently has this elderly 
chap changed to indoor rinks. 





Rotary PTO UbI 


Brief Items on Club Activities around the World 


you 
short-wave radio sta- 
tion-——or if you know 
someone who does—the Rotary Club of 
the UNiversiry Districr or SEATTLE, 
Wasn., would like to hear from you. It 
has plans for a series of fireside meet 
ings in the homes of members, and it 


during the 


operate a 


Notice to ‘Ham’ if 
Radio Operators 


hopes to contact other Club 
yatherings through 
High-frequency sets will be in operation 
during the fireside sessions, and me 

sages relating to Rotary matters wil! be 
sent and received. If you would like to 
join these meetings, via short wave, you 
can find out when they wil! be held by 
writing to Raymond Olsen, University 


short-wave radio 


Holding her doll and smiling winsome 
ly is the Kentville, N. S., Canada, Ro- 
tary Club's guest of honor, a 4-year-old 
child who attends the clinic sponsored 
by the Club. Some 50 youngsters come 
to it twice a year. Surrounding their 
little guest are Kentville Rotarians 
Hotel 


District Rotary Club, Edmond 


Meany, Seattle 5, Wash. 


If Europe | 
travel 
—and it is for 
sands of Rotarians and their families go 
ing to Rotary’s Convention in Paris this 
May—you'll find warm hospitality await 
ing you in the Rotary communities you 
visit. If your pre- or post-Convention tour 
takes you to The Netherlands, for exam 
ple, you will be generously 
MAastricut by the 30 Rotarians of that 
town. It is located near the American 
military cemetery at MARGRATEN, and Ro- 
tarian visitors will be escorted to the 
MAAS- 


Is Maastricht on 


on yout 
Your Itinerary? ; 


plans for ‘53 
thou 


received in 


cemetery and other local sites by 
TRICHT Members, 


An Invitation If The Netherlands 


from Italy Too isn't on your Euro 
‘ pean itinerary, per- 


haps Italy is, and there too is hospitality 
of the Rotarian variety. From Ubing, 
ITaLy, the Rotary Club has extended an 


40 


invitation to Rotarians 
on the Continent before or after Ro 
tary’s Convention in Paris In its in 
vitation the Upine Club points out 
of the 
including the Liceo Musicale 
choo! of music supported by the Club 


planning tours 


ome 
things to see in its community 


an ancient 


The school, incidentally, welcomes the 
receipt of books on music, Opera scores, 
and published symphonies. If you are 
able to help fill 
end them to Luciano Giacomuzzi, Udine 
Club, Postale N. 213, 
Italy 


some of these needs 


totar’y Casella 


Udine 


Out Go Welcomes, AS the old year 


InCome NewTies ended, the Rotary 
Club of WAHIAWA 


WaIALUA, HAWAUL, marked the occasion 
in the friendly way that millions of 
people do: it sent greeting cards. They 
went to all the Rotary Clubs in Japan, 
The Philippines, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and to some Clubs on the U. 5 
mainland. But these cards carried more 
than the Club’s expression of best 
they extended its hospitality to 

visiting in Hawaii and invited 
with WAHIAWA-WaAIA 
About the cards a Club 
spokesman said, “Our idea is that we do 
not make friendships by 
people . . We make them by persona 
And when we cannot person 


wishes 
Rotarian 
correspondence 
LI members 


reading about 


contact 


lo provide career information for high 
school students, the Rotary Club oj 
Somerville, Mass., maintains a “Rotary 
Shelf” in the school library. Here G. 
L. Moore, Committee Chairman, pre- 
sents several books on careers to the 
headmaster of the school. Looking on 
is Leo C. Donahue, Club President 


ally meet another Rotarian, we can de 
velop friendship by correspondence.” 


When the 
Club of MUSKOGEER, 
\KLA., held its fifth 
annual invitational speech tournament 
recently, some 400 debaters from 36 
high schools in Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Louisiana entered the 
two-day event that began with a ban 


400 Debaters in Rotary 


Muskogee Contest 


quet and dance. The tournament ques- 
tion was “Resolved that the Atlantic 
Pact nations should form a Federal Un- 
ion.” Each debate team was composed 
of two or four speakers who debated 
both sides of the question. Five-minute 
talks 
on world affairs. To 


extemporaneous were also given 
judge so large a 
tournament required 80 officials during 
the preliminary contests. Individual 
winners were declared in two divisions: 
experienced debaters and beginners. The 
MUSKOGEE 
dividual 


Club presented medals to in- 
winners and trophies to the 


winning teams 


Steer Teen-Age In FAIRFIELD, CONN., 
Drivers Right and BURLINGTON, 

= N.C., teen-age youths 
are learning how to drive automobiles 
safely—thanks to the Rotary Clubs of 
those communities. In FAIRFIELD the 
Club sponsored a driver-training course 
at a local high schoo! and furnished in- 
struction films for the class. To pro- 
vide the 
FAIRFIELD Rotarians presented 
to the Board of Education. 
work teaches safe-driving Fules, while 
highway tests teach the proper 
handling of a vehicle. Certificates are 
students who complete the 
BURLINGTON the Rotary 
Club also established a driving clinic for 
teen-agers, with local police officers help- 
instruction 


school with training cars, two 
vehicles 


Classroom 
actual 


given to 
course In 


ing in the 


Up Go Sleeves— Common to the 


and Funds, Too! “thousand and one” 
; wavs that 


Clubs raise funds for their service pro} 
ects is the sharing of work by all mem- 
bers. Here are a few recent examples 
of it: Spanning the U.S.A.-Canadian bor- 
ler at Vermont is 


Rotary 


Lake Memphramagog, 
1 30-mile-long body of water visited an- 
nually by thousands of vacationers from 
Canada and the U.S.A \t its southern 
tip is Newport, VT., hub of much of the 
tourist traffic en route to and from the 
ake. Not 
Club saw the 


ong ago the Newport Rotary 
need for a tourist-informa 
tion center in its community Soon it 
and had won 
Chamber of 


had the project under way, 
the support of the 
Commerce and other 


loca 


service organiZa- 


This four-legged advertisement for the 
chuck-wagon supper held by the Rotary 
Club of Price, Utah, brought many hun- 
gry townspeople to the “cook-out” in a 
park. The proceeds were used to pro- 
vide recreation facilities for the area. 
Guiding the “ad” are G. Peacock (left) 
and Mark Hammond, Club members. 
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tions ro raise funds for the building 
“pitched in,” including many 
Rotarians A year-long campaign saw 
&6 contributors donate more than $8,000 


evervone 


in cash, materials, and services Part 
of the sum—S$1,200 of it—came from the 
auctioning of a 400-pound Holstein calf 
donated by a local store Today NEW 
porT has its information center complete 
with restroom facilities It is main 
tained by the city as a public service. 
In STAMFORD, Conn., the Rotary Club 
undertakes a campaign to 
raise funds for its youth work. Its re- 
cent effort featured a concert by the 
Yale University Glee Club, and involved 
all members in the work of promoting 
the entertainment and selling tickets 
for it Net result: $2,000 for youth ac 
tivities To raise 
Community Service work, the Rotary 
Club of Port ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 
sponsored a golf and bowls tournament. 


annually 


money for its 


Prizes were offered to entrants, and so 
popular was the tournament that it net 
ted £500 ; In MARGATE, SouTH AF 
RICA, a garden féte and ball were spon 

red by the Rotary Club to raise funds 
for the building of a school All Club 
helped to make both under- 
success. The proceeds totalled 


members 
takings a 
£300 


Ed and Bob See Fd Stanford and Bob 
the U.N. at Work Gessford are two 


high-school seniors 
©AST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, Who now un 
tand better some of the problems of 
the United Nations and the men trying 
to solve them. They acquired new views 
of the 1 N. during a five-day visit at 
its New York headquarters—an all-ex 
pense trip sponsored by the East LIVER 
POOL Rotary Club The boys, selected 
by the 
men, attended several U. N. committee 
meeting listened to important ad 
dresses, met representatives of many 
nations. Upon their return home the 
boys fulfilled the dual purpose of thei! 
trip by appearing before the Rotary 
Club to share the firsthand information 
they had gained. 


school faculty and senior class 


Spread Sails for The Florida commu 


Visiting Seamen nity of CLEARWATER 
. on the Gulf of Mex 


ico recently had as visitors competing 
sailors from Brazil, Bermuda, Canada 
and Cuba, in addition to several from 
the United States. They were there to 
race in the Western Hemisphere Cham 
pionship Sailing Regatta. After the sail 
ing events had been held, the CLEARWA 
TER Rotary Club entertained the sailors 
at a banquet that featured the presenta 
tion of trophies. 


West Plains Takes For fun and funds 
to the Air, Too! and a lot of hard 
work totary Clubs 
in many communities have sponsored 
radio auctions, and one of the most re 
cent was that held by the West PLAINs, 
Mo., Club. It was the third time it had 
turned to the kilocycles as a means of 
adding to its crippied-children fund. The 
auction broadcasts were scheduled for 


one hour each evening for six days, with 
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Take a Page from Louisville 


Twice a day the postman brings in a bundle of letters 


and photos reporting Club activities 
advanced business standards or com- 


which Clubs have 


munity life or international understanding 


projects by 


While most 


of these projects can be, and are, easily emulated by 
Club after Club, here is one that seems especially adapt- 
able. Looking for a new Club project? Maybe yow'll 


want to take a page from Louisville, Ky.!- 


ry. 

| O SEVERAL hundred senior high 
school boys in Louisville, the first 
week in February means more than 
the beginning of a new semester. It’s 
a time for 
crossed, because that’s when one 


keeping their fingers 


graduating senior from each of seven 
schools is chosen to be the Louisville 
Rotary Club's student guest for three 
months 

Though called a student-guest pro- 
gram, it is more than that. In addi- 
tion to attending Club meetings, the 
boys are assigned individual spon 
sors, they are counselled by Club 
members on the choice of a career, 
and they are taken on industrial 
tours of the city. Also they are es- 
corted to Cincinnati, Ohio, to attend 
the World Affairs Institute sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Rotary Club. 

This youth project is not a new un- 
dertaking for the Louisville Club. It 
began in 1945 and has been held each 
It gets under way 
with the selection of the boys—a job 


year since then 


done solely by the principal and 
Notified of 
their choices, the Club sets in motion 


teachers of each school. 


a series of events designed to prepare 
the boys for their first Rotary meet 
ing. 

The preliminary schedule usually 
follows this pattern: 

—a sponsor for each boy is ap- 
pointed from the Club’s Student 
Guest Committee. 

—each sponsor then calls on “his 
boy” at the school for a get-acquaint 
ed chat. 

—next comes a dinner meeting for 
the boys and their sponsors. It lasts 
about two hours, with part of the 
time being spent in telling the boys 
about Rotary. They are also given 
Club rosters for a preliminary intro 
duction to other members. 

—then follows another gathering 


Eprrors 


of the boys several days later in the 
Brown Hotel, the Club's meeting 
place. This time it is for a final ques 
tion-and-answer period before they at 
tend their first Club meeting the next 
day 

As the boys and their sponsors 
walk into the hote! dining room, they 
g0 to a special table reserved for 
them. During the first meeting, all 
are introduced and their schools an 
nounced, At subsequent meetings, to 
which each student guest is per 
mitted to bring a different classmate 
each time, the boys sit at one table, 
then another 

Soon comes the time when the boys 
have to start thinking about the Club 
meeting that will be entirely in their 
hands. They get together, decide up 
on the kind of meeting they will pre 
sent—addresses, entertainment, or 
perhaps a debate—and choose one of 
their number to act as toastmaster 
To this meeting, which is held at the 
end of the three-month period, each 
boy brings the principal from his 
own school, 

Between Club meetings—and with 
out interfering with their class work 
—the boys call on Rotarians whose 
businesses or professions interest 
them as a career, they pick up hobby 
pointers during chats with members 
whose hobbies are the same as theirs, 
and they are given closeup views of 
the city’s business and industrial life 
on conducted tours 

Not long ago the Louisville Club 
decided to appraise this youth pro 
gram. To do so, it hosted several 
former student guests at a luncheon 
at which the project was frankly dis- 
cussed. The boys were told to speak 
their minds. They did, The project 
had their unanimous acclaim—and it 
is still winning praise from a new 


crop of senior boys each year. 











Photo: Robvertson-Frest 


As the veiling is removed, hundreds of city officials, students, and other tou nspeople 
proudly admire the imposing peace memorial presented to its community by the Ro- 
tary Club of Birmingham, Mich. A bronze Seal of the U. 8. mounted on limestone, it 
cost the Club $2,500, though its actual construction expense was estimated at $8,000 


four announcers in front of microphones 
getting bids by telephone from listeners 
Handling five phones were Rotarians’ 
wives. All auctioned merchandise was 
donated, and included such dissimilar 
items as minnows, puppie 
in jail, a free ride on the fire engine 
garments, household appliances, new 
glasses, and dental care. The Club’s first 
radio auction netted $1,800; the second, 
$2,200. The proceeds from the third had 
not been tallied at the time the project 
was reported 


, a free meal 


When a voung Ger 
man lad named Dick 


German Student 
Has 64 ‘Uncles’ 


Busch came from 
HEIDELBERG to the United States to study 
he had no idea that so many American 
“uncles” 
was brought to the U. S. along with 
some 200 other students by an interna 
tional agency. He is studying in Pitt 
BURGH, Pa., and his “uncles” are the 64 
members of the Norru Boroucus Rotary 
Club of PrirtspurcH. The Club has fur 
nished him with new clothes, and ha 
invited him to attend Rotary meeting 
as a student guest It is also assisting 
in arranging a speaking schedule for 
him among service club 


would look after him Dich 


Though far from in 


Many a Friendly 
Tie Formed Here 


ternational border 
many totary Club 
often have scores of nations represented 
at their meetings. Hiow do they do it? 
By taking advantage of their proximity 
to colleges with overseas students. For 
example, in San Luis Optspo, Cauir., is 
California State Polytechnic Institute 
Not long ago the local Rotary Club en 
tertained some 50 overseas students en 
rolled at the school. They came from 
many lands, including sraq, The @hilip 
pines, China, and Indonesia. Hosting 
the students was not a new experience 
to the San Luis Optspo Club On eal 
lier occasions it has had individual stu 
dents from other lands as its guests, and 
many Club members have taken them 
into their homes. 

Within the municipal area of PHILA 
DELPHIA, PA,, are several colleges and uni 
versities with overseas-student groups 
Making the most of this concentration 
of educational facilities is the PHILADE! 
PHIA Rotary Club, which recently at 
ranged a successful International Serv 


42 


The Presidents of three Rotary Clubs 
join hands in a Florida city above the 
bust of José Marti, Cuban hero (see 
item). They are (left to right) R. M. 
Clewis, Jr., of Tampa; G. A. Bock, of 
Havana; A. Chiaramonte, of Y bor City 


Having military “charges” against him 
read aloud is Vernon F. Hurd, Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Monterey, 
Calif It was a fun-and-fellowship 
high light of a visit to near-by Fort Ord 
by several California Rotary Clubs. 
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ice program by inviting 41 students 
from outside the U.S.A. to a Club meet- 
ing. A high light of the occasion was 
musical entertainment by students from 
Mexico, China, and India. For many 
years the Rotary Club of MApison, WIs., 
has held an annual “International 
Night” attended by overseas students at 
the University of Wisconsin. Its re- 
cent celebration of this affair brought 
together about 425 Rotarians and their 
ladies and 25 students A portion of 
the evening’s entertainment was pro- 
vided by several of the students. In 
addition to its “International Night,” 
the Mapison Club also hosts overseas 
students at its meetings and sponsors a 
fellowship program for study abroad 


Cross Gulf to To TAMPA, FLA., not 
long ago there came 


Firm Some Ties . 
a delegation of Cu 


ban Rotarians to mark a 36-year-old 
event and to draw a knot of friendship 
a little tighter The occasion marked 
the 36th anniversary of the HAvaANa 
Club, which was chartered under the 
sponsorship of TAMPA, Ata joint meet 
ing of the TAMPA and Ysor Ciry, Clubs, 
Gustavo A. Bock, President of the Ha 
VANA Club, honored two Tampa Rotari- 
ans for the part they played in his 
Club’s founding: the late Angel Cuesta 
Sr., and John A. Turner 
meeting of the Ysor City Club, the Ha 
VANA delegation presented the two Flor- 
ida Clubs with a bust of José Marti, hero 
of Cuba’s fight for independence (see 


Later, at a 


photo). 


A Little League base 
ball team .. . treats 
for 725 school chil 
dren selling tickets for high-schoo 
football games—these and other projects 
make up the busy schedule of Evans 
City, Pa., Rotarians. The baseball league 
has four teams, and its first season 
proved a big success, athletically and 
financially. With help from other civic 
organizations and personal donations, 
more than $1,200 was raised for the 
eague. This amount was later increased 


to $2,350 through admission fees and 


Evans City Is 
Clicking Along! 


sales of refreshments at the games. Part 
of the money was used to buy uniforms 
and equipment, and to take the players 
on a corn-roast picnic at the end of the 
season. The treats for some 700 young- 
sters consisted of candy, popcorn, and 
comic books—all distributed at a holiday 





Built by the Rotary Club of Nagpur, India, this child-welfare center serves young- 
sters of a near-by village. It was officially dedicated by the State’s Chief Minister. 
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Facing the wall is a teen-ager brought 
before Ted H. Townsend (left), a Wa- 
terville, N. Y., Rotarian and justice of 
the peace. On the wall is Rotary’s 
Four-W ay Test, which the Judge likes 
to keep in view during court hearings. 


Filing past plans and sketches of new 
buildings for the Duluth branch of the 
University of Minnesota are Duluth Ro- 
tarians, many of whom played key réles 
in helping to convert a teacher's col- 
lege into a State University facility. 


f 


With this gift, the Claremont, N. H., 
Rotary Club says “Thanks” to Mildred 
Brown, a member's wife who played the 
piano at Club shows that raised more 
than $5,000 for welfare work. Rotar- 
ian Briscoe Spencer presents the gift. 


party in the school auditorium. The 
ticket selling and taking at football 
games is done by Evans Crry Rotarians 
to save the schoo! from hiring others to 
do it Add to these projects the opera- 
tion of a student loan fund, ladies’ 
nights, and other activities, and you 
have a glimpse of a Club that keeps 
busy 


25th Year for 
28 More Clubs 


March is silver-anni- 
versary month for 28 
more Rotary Clubs. 
them. They are: 
Corbin, Ky.; Ob- 


Congratulations to 
Williamson, N. Y.; 
long, Ill.; Ballinger, Tex.; Midland, 
Tex.; Haileyburg, Ont., Canada; Clay, 
W. Va.; Alexandria, Va.; Martin, 
Tenn.; Tocopilla, Chile; Irapuato, Mex- 
ico; Coquimbo, Chile; Seneca, S. C.; 
Levelland, Tex.; Melton Mowbray, Eng- 
land; Aldershot, England; Stockton & 
Thornaby, England; Albion, Mich.; Elli- 
cott City, Md.; Collingswood, N. J.; Wil- 
mington, Calif.; Gorham, N. H.; Santa 
Fe, Argentina; Bernardsville, N. J.; Wa- 
terville, Ohio; Merthyr Tydfil, Wales; 
Sylva, N. C.; Fairbury, Il 


Many 
that 
keep 


are the ways 
Rotary Clubs 
attendance 
high. Contests, fines, giving “missers” 
a rabbit or a duck to take care of, and 
other “penalties” are used. Here are 
two ways that Rotarians are reminded 
to attend. The Rotary Club of FRer- 
port, ILL., sends its weekly bulletin not 
only to members, but also to their 
wives. Thus the ladies are reminded to 
remind their husbands to “go to Ro- 
tary.” “In this way,” a spokesman said, 
“the ladies can keep informed of what 
we are Coing.” 

In the billfolds of 
Rotarians are small 
their Club as attendance reminders. 
They list 16 Clubs adjacent to VAN 
Wert, and give the place and time of 
the meetings. They are a way of urg- 
ing absent members to “make up” a 
missed meeting 


Attendance Tricks 
Do the Trick! 


VAN Wert, Onto, 


cards issued by 


High on their pro- 
grams of youth work, 
Rotary Clubs in lands 
around the orld rank Boy Scout spon 
sorship. In LoveLanp, CoLo., the Ro- 
tary Club sponsors a Scout troop whose 


News from the 
Scouting World 


These big- dination ed young fellows are high-s-hool football players in Los Banos, 


Calif., 
gold football. 


and to each Frank Peluso, Rotary Club President, 
The awards went to graduating players at the Club’s banquet for 45 


is presenting a miniature 


squad members, It’s a youth event that Los Banos has sponsored annually for 11 years. 
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It's here! 

A low cost, 
semi-automatic 
addressing yi 
machine 


If you mail repeatedly to 50 or more 
names, here’s a machine that can do 
the addressing faster, cheaper, and 
with less work for the operator, than 
any other addresser made today. 

Like previous Weber Addressers, 
the Model A-3 requires no plates, 
stencils, ribbon or ink. It prints from 
a typewritten paper roll which is 
easily prepared and can be used up 
to 100 times. As the roll prints, it is 
advanced automatically so that each 
name and address is mechanically 
moved into printing position. And 
after your envelope, card or folder is 
addressed, it is automatically thrown 
into a receiving tray. Has an ad- 
dressing speed of 1500 to 2000 pieces 
per hour. 


Prints from type- 
written paper roll 


Nomes are avto- 
matically moved 
into printing po- 
sition 


Addressed piece 
automatically 
thrown into re- 
ceiving tray 


See whet you're 
printing os you 
print it 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
and Name of Nearest Dealer 


Addressing Machine Co. Mount Prospect, tl! Y 


 eocr ena aeiets Me 6 ets 


Weber Addressing Machine Co 
253 West Central Rd, Mount Prospect, Ill, 


Send descriptive folder on your new Model 
A-3 Addressing Machine ond name of nearest 
dealer. 
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WELCOME 
TO 
FRANCE 


France is proud that Rotary 
has selected Paris as the site 
of its 1953 Convention. She 
salutes all those members 
who will attend or come to 


visit in the future. 


Rotary, diligently working to 
ward better understanding 
among peoples, will find in Paris 
and the rest of France the ever 
constant flow of life, liberty and 
the democratic spirit: which is 
the prized heritage of France 
and America. 


The ancient cities of France, 
the art, culture, history and 
scenic beauty of the nation are 
sure to rekindle and strengthen 
our friendly ties. The opportu- 
nity to mingle with the people 
and exchange ideas will place in 


sharper focus our common aims 


and aspirations. 


France says, “Hearty Wel- 
come!” to Rotary’s 44th Con- 
vention and extends best wishes 
for its success. For information, 
maps and booklets about Paris 
and the Provinces of France, 
Rotarians are invited to write: 


French Government Tourist 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, or its branches in 
Chicago (307 No. Michigan 
Ave.), San Francisco (1014 
hohl Bldg.), Los Angeles (148 
So. Hill St.), New Orleans (305 
International Trade Mart 
Bldg.) or Montreal (1170 
Drummond St.). 





members were recent guests at a Club 
meeting. ... In ASAHIGAWA, JAPAN, five 
Scouts were guests of the Rotary Club 
on a special day designated for the boys. 

In East HAM, ENGLAND, the Rotary 
Club decided to increase a fund it had 
et aside for the Boy Scouts. To do so, 
a barn dance was spon ored and more 
than 200 tickets sold. Proceeds of the 
affair were added to the Scout fund and 
turned over to the local Scoutmaster 

For one of its main activities dur- 
ing the current year, the Rotary Club 
of DALBy, AUSTRALIA, chose Boy Scout 
work The local troop’s meeting place 
is in need of additional rooms, and the 
Club plans to raise funds for the build 
ing’s enlargement It is also going to 
assist a new Scout troop being organ- 


ized 


Japan-U.S.A. Ties It was a big day in 


Are Firmed More Y®NICE, CALIF, re 
cently—one that had 


ts beginning across the Pacific in Fu- 
KUOKA, JAPAN. There the Rotary Club 
gave to a United States-bound member a 
ilk replica of the Club’s banner to be 
presented to VeENiceE. The member's 
travel plans prevented him from mak 
ing the presentation himself, so he asked 
his friend the Japanese Consul General 
in Los ANGELEs, CALIF., to do it for him 
When the presentation was made, the 
FUKUOKA Club’s message of friendship 
was read. Among those present was 
Harry L. Ruggles, who brought song 
to Rotary and is today the oldest Ro- 
tarian in membership (see photo) 


Greetings to 15 Added to the roster 


New Rotary Clubs of Rotary Interna 
tional are 15 new 


Clubs in many parts of the world. They 
are (with their sponsors in parenthe 
ses): Chosica (Lima), Peru; Dourados 
(Ponta Pora), Brazil; Beaconsfield, Eng 
land; Blackpool South, England; Akita 
(Niigata), Japan; Peace River (Edmon- 
ton), Alta., Canada; Aylsham, England; 
Crowborough, England; Renfrew, Scot- 
and; Morvi (Jamnagar), India; Niiha- 
ma (Imabari), Japan; Anasco, (Maya- 
giiez), Puerto Rico; El Trebol (Canada 
de Gomez)), Argentina; East Bakers- 
field (Bakersfield), Calif.; Willow Grove 
(Hatboro), Pa 


{4s part of its health program for a 
near-by town, the Rotary Club of In- 
dore, India, arranged for quinine in- 
jections to be given to villagers. A 
Rotarian doctor is shown giving them. 


That's a check for £100 going from H. 
E. McDermott, 1951-52 President of the 
Ipswich, Australia, Club, to H. K. Corn- 
ish, Club Committee Chairman. The 
money is for school-playground needs. 


1 greeting from Japan (see item) brings 
this foursome together in Venice, Calif. 
They are (left to right) H. Tinker, Club 
President; Elmer C. Franzwa, Distrit 
Governor; K. Yoshida, Japanese Con- 
sul General; H.L. Ruggles,’05 Rotarian. 


Not yet two years old, the Rotary Club of Smithers, B. C., Canada, has won the thanks 
of its community for sponsoring the purchase of this ambulance for its region. It 
was presented to the town at ceremonies participated in by Oswald H. Hoskins 
(left), Club President, and the five members of the Club’s Ambulance Committee. 
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‘BRIEFS’ ABOUT ROTARIANS, 
THEIR HONORS AND RECORDS. 


Nominat ED. Joaquin Serratosa Cr 
Montevideo, Uru 
Nominating 
e for Rotary In- 
nal for 1953-54 rhe Committee 
meeting in 


businessman of 
the choice of the 


President of 


nomination at it 
mid-January 

SERRATOSA i8 representative 

for the Goodyear Tire and 

xport Company, Westinghouse 

many, Genera! 

He is a di 

of Uruguay 

Rotary Club 

Rotarian 


Joaquin SerratosaCibils, of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, has been nominated for Pres- 
ident of Rotary International for the 
year 1953-54 (see accompanying item). 


Rotary Inter- 
District 
in and member 


He has served 
Vice-Pre 


and as Chair! 


ident, as 


sus Committee 
IAN SERRATOSA public services 
ided membership on the Inter 
Olympic Committee and dele- 
Uruguay, chairmanship of the 
airmanship 
against Tu 

and Cancer, and a director- 
he League of ¢ telations 
Uruguay and the United States. 


xchange Control, cl 
National Commission 


ultural 


Rotarians Honored. From Furman Uni 
versity, Greenville, S. ¢ an LL.D. de 
been conferred upon Mark F 
superintendent of 

WILLIAM K. VON 


Ferndale lich has 


gree Na 
HAWTHORNE, 
Anderson, S. C 
WEILER, of 
made an officer in the Order of Orange 
Nassau by the Government of The Neth 
ALVINUS SHERRY, of New 

Ind., was t honored with 
mmunity-wide 


schoo! 


been 


rece! 


dinner for his 60 


Marcu, 1953 


Back at Ballet 
teaching that 

very same day. 
“You were quite 
right to recommend 
KLM 


their friendly 


I so enjoyed 


attention 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


\ 
\ 


Meeting the 
Captain en route 


to Paris. 


RECOMMENDATION 
that nine out of ten 


of our passengers 
fly KLM 


RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO KNOW 


verrreree 


| 





Paris Convention! 


.. take advantage 
of the 


ROOTES 
OVERSEAS 
PLAN 


Going to the Rotary Convention in 
Paris this May? You can see more of 
Europe while spending less in your 
own economical Hillman Minx. Here's 
how the simple, convenient Rootes 
Overseas Plan works: 


1. You order a Hillman Minx here, pay 
for it at the favorable dollar price. 


2. Your Hillman is delivered to you 
without red tape when you wish, in 
Paris or elsewhere in Europe. 


3. Enjoy your Hillman over here, too— 
there are over 700 dealers to service 
you. 

For full details, see your travel agent, 

any Hillman dealer, or clip the coupon 

below and mail it to Rootes Motors for 
free booklet. 


Fee ee ee 


( ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Please send me free information about go- 
ing to Evrope with “my car in my pocket.” 


NAME. 





ADDRESS__ 





city 


Sc se ee ae ee 


STATE 





eee 
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Elected to honorary membership in the Rotary Club of Cairo, Egypt, 
hamed Naguib, the nation’s Prime Minister. 


years of service to railroading Three 
ArtHur C., Epwarp E., and 
BAILeEY—all Massillon, Ohio, Ro 
were presented framed 
graphs of themselves by thei: 
Club their 3 


brothers 
FRANK J 
tarian photo 
Rotary 
combined 43 years of 
ervice (see photo, page 47). JOSEPH 
C. Payne, of Danville, Ill, a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, 
recently awarded a plaque commemorat- 


for 


Was 


service 
Sci 
Year 
title re 


ing “his long period of devoted 
of the National Schoo! 
ence Institute.” ... “Citizen of the 
for Alamance County” is the 
cently voted to Reip A. MayNarp, of Bur 
ington, N. C. He his 
Rotarian CLype A. GORDON 


as treasure! 


succeeds fellow 


Ambassadors. Two Ambassadors from 


one Rotary Club—that is a distinction 


nolo: 


is General Mo- 
He is shown receiving a Rotary group. 


that has to 
Cairo, Egypt. AbLy Apbraos now 
sents his Government in Paris, France, 
and AHMED RaAmz! is in Rome as his na 
tion’s Ambassador to Italy. 


come the Rotary Club of 


repre- 


Rota‘ian Authors. Louis J. Danz, of 
Santa Ana, Calif., has completed his fifth 
Dynamic Dissonance (Farrat 
Young, $5), a “revolutionary 
book aesthetics.” Brooks GIs? 
of Tulare, Calif., has 
about the San Joaquin Valley develop 
ment, titled The Years Beti een (Quality 


Printing Company, $3.50) 


book, 
Straus, 
on 


written a book 


these day 
film called Break 
film about the 
Rroducer-directot 


Movie Moviegoers 
going 
down, a 


prize-fight 


Note. 
to see a 
hard-hitting 
business 


are 





Incentive 


H IGH-SCHOOL seniors in St. An- 
drews, S. C., are knuckling down to 
their studies with new these 
days. Three these 
are in for a serviceful boost, and they 


purpost 
ot young people 
are competing for it, 
The for this 
midnight oil is a scholarship 
administered by the St. Andrews 
tary Club and donated in its entirety 
of $21,000 by Hans K. Koesic, a 
Charleston, S. C., Rotarian 
A long Rotary story winds behind 
this gift. 
It started back in 
1921 when Hans 
KOEBIG just back 
from serving in the 
U.S. Navy in World 
War I 
Rotarian in Los An- 
geles, Calif It con- 
tinued through his 


use of 
fund 


reason extra 


Ro- 


generous 


became a 


successful business 
career In exporting 
and advertising. 
When World War II began, 
MANDER KogeBIG was called back to ac- 
tive naval service. him 
to Charleston, S. C., 


Koebig 
Com- 


Orders took 
where he became 





to Inquire 


Rotary 
With the war’s end, he remained 
Charleston, and helped to organize, as 


Club 
in 


a member of the local 


the District Governor’s Representa 
tive, the fledgling Club in near-by St 
Andrew 

ROTARIAN KorBIG took a deep inte 
est in community problems in St. An- 
drews thereby got his for 
the local scholarship fund. He opened 
a $1,000 account in the local bank for 
operational expenses. Then he turned 
over his check for $20,000 to the St. 
Andrews Rotary Club. The result is 
that three high-school graduates will 
$200 scholarships for ad- 
study each year in the name 
of the St. Andrews Rotary Club. If 
at any time the Club the 
program, all funds are to go to the 
Rotary Foundation 

Now, the 
along, seniors are hard at their com- 
petition, which includes the writing 
Semifinalists will appeat 
Club, for six 
seven minutes, and leave the decision 
to Club vote. At the commencement 
ceremony the youths will receive the 
ROTARIAN KOEBIG’S service 


and idea 


recelve 
vanced 


abandons 


school year moves 


as 


of a thesis 


before the speak or 


benefits of 
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Three Bailey brothers, of Massillon, 
Ohio—A.C., F.J., and E. E. (see item). 


of the picture is EDMUND ANGELO, a 
member of the Rotary Club of West 
Hollywood, Calif. But breakdowns don't 
carry over into RoTARIAN ANGELO’s Club 
attendance: he has a perfect record for 
the six years he has been a member. 


Message. If you lived in Charles City, 
lowa, and wanted a message sent in a 
hurry to a friend in another city, you 
could get helpful action from CHARLES 
J. ELuis, a Rotarian. He is one of 150,000 
radio amateurs in the United States 
“hams,” they call themselves—who find 
lively interest in relaying messages. At 
times the network of these licensed hob- 
byists rivals the efficiency of commercial 
telegraph companies: one “ham” sends a 
message to another with instructions to 
put the words on a postal card for local 
delivery ROTARIAN ELLs is using his 
hobby to further his Rotary Club’s get- 
acquainted program: Every week the 
Rotary Club of Charles City sends a 
radio message of this sort to another 
U.S.A. Rotary Club. A letter then fol- 
lows up the radiogram to wish the ad- 
dressee well. The purpose behind the 
plan: “to foster the idea that Rotary is 
one large body, not just individual units 

and to encourage the feeling of 
unity among Clubs.” 


‘Sweet Thought.’ If your plans for cele- 
brating your birthday include the re- 
ceiving of gifts, consider how KENNETH 
KLUHERZ, of Torrington, Wyo., 1951-52 
Governor of Rotary’s 168th District, ob- 
served his some months back A real- 
estate broker by vocation, for two 
months each year he acts as foreman of 
a sugar company’s testing laboratory. 
Thinking of Rotary. friends in Britain as 
his birthday approached, he decided to 
give—not get—gifts for his birth anni- 
versary. He made up ten parcels of 
sugar, addressed them to ten Rotarians 
overseas, and labelled them “A Gift of 


Ready for civil defense is this laundry 
truck owned by Rotarian L. H. John- 
son, of Aberdeen, So. Dak. Five min- 
utes and six litters equip it for duty; 
six employees are trained in first aid. 


Marcu, 1953 





--- everyone loves the 
radiant sunny warmth of 


B2G Hydro-Fic Heating 


First and foremost, this forced hot water system gives you radiant heat...and there's nothing 
like it for winter comfort. Radiant heating keeps your floors and walls warm...raises a 
curtain of warmth against cold down-drafts from the windows. Whether you prefer new 
baseboard heating panels, convectors, floor or ceiling panels, or modern slim radiators, 
you'll have radiant heating at its best. 
B & G Hydro-Flo Heating gives you not only a better quality 
of heat but better controlled heat as well so smoothly 
modulated that every change in the weather is met with a 
corresponding change in the heat supply. Indoors the tem- 
perature is always at the comfort level 
... and here's the plus value 
All the hot water you can use! The Water Heater of a B& G 
Hydro-Flo System furnishes an abundant supply of piping hot 
water—not only in winter but all year ‘round. Certainly no 
other modern convenience is so desirable as plenty of hot wa- 


ter for automatic washers, showers and every household use, 


Send today for Free Booklet. 


>) BELL & GOSSETT 


bd U.S. 
c OM P A N Y Bee. Ma 
Dept. Cw -28, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Canadian Licensee: $. A. Armstrong Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 


And in Paris that’s not funny .. . 
I should've carried my cash in American Express Travelers 
Cheques — like all smart travelers do there’s a quick 
refund if they're lost or stolen. They're the only cheques 
instantly known and accepted everywhere! 
They're easy to get — simple to use 


Buy ‘em ot any Bank you choose! 
¥ ( Only 75¢ per $100 
‘Fa soft AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


100% SAFE — EASIEST TO CASH 


17 





See.. Hear. Compare 


WITH ANY OTHER ORGAN 


AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


No other organ offers so much for the money 

..in tone, performance and musical variety 
Compare with all other organs, electric or elec- 
tronic, and you'll agree! For home, church or 


school, CONNSONATA is a development of | 
C.G.CONN Ltd., world’s largest manufac- | 


turer of band and orchestra instru- 
ZX ments and specialists in musical 
tone for three quarters ofacentury. 


Wrlte for complete information 
and description of various models 
Connsonata, Division of C.G. Conn 

Led., Elkhart, Ind., Dept. 345 


ROUTE TO £ 
PARIS: 
yaa 


For your convention trip enjoy the 
luxury of Swissair’s Slumberette* 
with thirty-two fully reclining seats 
in pressurized DC-6Bs. Your flight 
will take you to Geneva or Zurich, 
then directly to Paris ... and other 
key European cities... and return, 
at no extra cost...including liberal 
stop-over privileges .. delicious 
table d’hote meals..selected wines 
and traditional Swiss hospitality. 
WTRADEMARK 

TOURIST THRIFT FLIGHTS 
AT LOWER FARES, ALSO AVAILABLE. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR: 


Pad 4:8, mt OF SWIG Ane 


SwiSsSAiR 


ro cvenvwutes 


10 WEST 49TH STREET ON ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20,6. Y. Plere 7.4433 





Holly.” Recipients were surprised—and 
pleased—when they opened the pack- 
ages and found not a sprig of yule dec- 
oration, but sugar, a rationed item in 
their country. “A sweet thought,” agreed 
THOMAS H. CasHmore, of Wakefield, Eng- 
land, then President of Rotary Interna- 
tional in Great Britain and Ireland, now 
a Director of Rotary International, who 
was one of the recipients. Why a “Gift 
of Holly’? That, to explain, is the com- 
pany ROTARIAN KLUHERZ serves. 


Friendship System. Fellowship can be 
something of a problem in Rotary Clubs 
with large membership. In Newark, 
N. J.—a Club with 286 members—the 
edge of the problem has been dulled by 
one of the members. He is Ernest G. 
MAIHACK, Each Christmas he 
each of his fellow Newark Rotarians a 
greeting card; he does the same when 
one of them has a birthday. Naturally, 
a fellowship plan of such a scale re- 
quires a plan. RoTARIAN MAIHACK 
All cards are addressed at the be 
ginning of the then mailed a 


sends 


has 
one 


year, 


RIBI President Stanley Leverton tries 
on life preserver at the lifeboat station 
in Filey, England. He was making 
visits to Rotary Clubs in District 4. 


couple of days before each birthday. 
The routine is simple—and its returns 
in goodwill are big. 





Rotarians in the U.S.A. Congress 


They now number 123 from 41 States 


‘Te council fires of Indian chiefs 
used to burn on “The Hill” of what is 
now Washington, D. C. Today a domed 
building called the Capitol of the United 
States stands on that ground. 
There, in committees and in general ses- 
sion, men help to shape the future of a 
great country and, with it, the world 
Among those men are 123 Rotarians 
This number shows a net gain of 31 
Rotarians over the opening sessions of 
the last Congress, for 34 of the 96 U.S 
Senators and 89 of the 531 Representa- 
wearers of the Rotary wheel. 
male these two 
Rotarians account for 36 per- 
cent of the Senate and 17 percent of the 
House of Representatives. 
Here is a State-by-State 
signifies active member; “CA,” charter 
active; “FCA,” former charter active; 
“FA,” former active; “H” honorary.) 


rise of 


tives are 
Of the 


houses, 


members of 


ma Ca 


Senate 


Cart Haypen (H, Phoenix; 


Arizona: 
FA) 

Arkansas: J. W. Fucsricnur (H, Fayette- 
ville; FA); Jonn L. MCCLELLAN (H, Cam 
den; FA, Malvern). 

Connecticut: WILLIAM A, PURTELL, Sr. 
(H West Hartford; FA, Hariford) 

Delaware: J. ALLEN FrReEaAR, Jr. (A, Do- 
ver); Joun J. WILLiAMs (H, Georgetown- 
Millsboro; FA). 

Florida: SPESSARD L. HOLLAND (H, Bar- 
tow; FA). 

Idaho: Henry C. DworsHak (H, 
ley; FA; Past District Governor) 

Indiana: Homer E. CAPEHART (A, In 
dianapolis; FA, Fort Wayne, Hunting 


Bur- 


ton) 

lowa: GUY M. GILLETTE (H, Cherokee; 
FA); Bourke B. HICKENLOOPER (H, Cedar 
Rapids; FA). 


Kansas: ANDREW F.. ScHoEeppPeEL (H, Ness 
City; FCA) 

Kentucky: JOHN SHERMAN Cooper (H, 
Somerset ). 

Maryland: J. GLENN Beaty (H, Frost- 
burg; FCA); JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER (A, 
Baltimore) 

Minnesota: Epwarp J. Tuy: 
field; FA) 

Mississippi: 
Drew) 

Nebraska: HuGH BuTLer (H, Omaha; 
FA; Past International Director); 
Dwicut GriswoLp (A, Scottsbluff). 

Nevada: GEORGE W. MALoneE (H, Reno). 

New Hampshire: CHARLES W. ToBEY (H, 
Manchester; FCA). 

New Jersey: Ropert C. HENDRICKsON (H, 
Woodbury; FCA). 

New Mexico: CLINTON P. ANDERSON (H, 
Albuquerque; FA; Past President of 
Rotary International). 

Ohio: JOHN W. Bricker (A, Columbus). 

Oklahoma: Rosert S. Kerr (H, Okla- 
homa City; FA). 
WAYNE 


(H, North- 


JAMES O. EASTLAND (H, 


Oregon: Morse (H, Eugene; 
FA). . 
Pennsylvania: JAMES H. Durr (H, Car- 
nejie); Epwarp Martin (H, Washing- 
ton) 

South Dakota: 
ter; FCA). 

Tennessee: ALBERT Gore (H, Carthage). 

Utah: WALLACE F. Bennett (H, Salt 
Lake City; FA). 

Virginia: HARRY FLoop Brro (H, Win- 
chester; FCA). 

Wyoming: L. C. Hunt (H, Cheyenne). 


FRANCIS CASE (H, Cus- 


House of Representatives 
Alabama: ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr. 
Greensboro; FA). 
Arizona: JOHN J. 
FA, Chandler). 


(H, 


RuHopEs (A, Mesa; 
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California: Ernest K. Brampiett (H, 
Pacific Grove): E. W. Htestanp (A, 
Pasadena; FA, Wilshire of Los Angeles; 
Past District Governor); Husertr B. 
Scupper (H, Sebastopol); Rosert C. WIL- 
(A, Chula Vista). 

Colorado: J. EpGarR CHENOWETH 
Trinidad; FA); WILLIAM S. HILL 
Fort Collins: FA). 

Florida: Ropert L. F. 
ville-Valparaiso) 

Georgia: PAUL Brown (H, Elberton). 

Illinois: Witt1AmM E. McVey (H, Har- 
vey); CHARLES W. VurRseLL (H, Salem; 
FA) 

Indiana: 
(A, South 


ON 
(A, 
(H, 


Sixes (H, Nice- 


Jr. 
HALLECK 


SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, 
Bend); CHARLES A, 
(H, Rensselaer; FA). 

Iowa: Kart M. LeCompte (H, Cory- 
don); THoMAs E. Martin (H, Iowa City; 
FA). 

Kansas: 
FCA). 

Maine: CLIFFORD G. 
Washburn: FA). 

Massachusetts: JOSEPH W 
(H, North Attleboro: FA) 

Michigan: JOHN B. Bennett (H, Onton- 
PauL W. Suarer (H, Battle 


Wint SmitTH (H, Mankato; 


McINTIRE (H, 


MARTIN, JR. 


agon); 
Creek) 

Minnesota: 
Crookston). 

Mississippi: WILt1AM M. Cotmer (H, 
Pascagoula); JAMIE L. WuitTten (H, 
Charleston; FA). 

Nebraska: CARL T. Curtis (H, Minden). 

New Hampshire: Norris Corron (H, 
Lebanon; FA). 

New Jersey: ALFRED D. SremMinsKy (H, 
Jersey City; FA). 

New York: JoHN H. Ray (A, Staten 
Island); R. WaLTerR RIEHLMAN (A, Syra- 
cuse). 

North Carolina: CHARLES B 
Rockingham; FA); CHARLES 
NAS (A, Lincolnton). 

Ohio: JACKSON E. Betts (A, Findlay); 
CLARENCE J. Brown (H, Blanchester; 
FCA); THoMAs A, JENKINS (H, Ironton; 
FA); WILLIAM M. McCuLLocu (H, Piqua; 
FA); J. Harry McGrecor (H, Coshoc- 
ton; FA); and Frazier Reams (A, Tole- 


do). 


Harotp C. HaAcen (H, 


Deane (H, 
RAPER JO- 


Pennsylvania: Paut B. Dacue (H, 
Downingtown); Ivor D. Fenton (H, Ma- 
hanoy City; FA); Leon H. Gavin (H, Oil 
Citv: FA); Karu C. Kine (H, Morris- 
ville: FCA); Ricuarp M. Simpson (H, 
Huntingdon). 

South Carolina: 
Sumter; FA). 

South Dakota: 
Watertown; FA). 

Tennessee: JERE 


} 
yurg) 


Joun J. Rivey (H, 


Haro_tp O. Lovre (H, 


Cooper (H, Dyers- 


(H, San Angelo; 
FA); WINGATE H. Luwuca (H, Fort 
Worth): Sam Raysurn (H, Bonham); 
Water E. Rocers (H, Pampa; FA). 

Vermont: WINSTON L. Prouty (H, New- 
FA). 

Virginia: Epwarp J. 
Newport News); THOMA 
Bassett) 

Washington: Jack W! 
ett); Russet, V. MAckK 


Texas: O. C. FI-HEerR 


port 
Ropeson, Jr. (H, 
B. STANLEY (H, 


rLAND (A, Ever- 
(H, Aberdeen; 
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What future for Maria. aged 4, and 
Nicola, aged 7? Home is a hut... 
light and air come through the door. 
Their bed is the earthen floor on which 
dirty rags are spread at night. Dinner 
may be a scrap of bread . . . dandelion 
greens. No mother or father to take 
care of them... to dry a tear, to pat 
them gently, to scold and kiss. 


Maria and Nicola lost both parents 
during rebel action in Greece. They live 
with their grandmother. now too old 
and worn to work. She spends her wak- 
ing hours in search of food in the near- 
by hills . . . not even a weed can grow 
in the barren soil around their hut. 


It is hard to believe that in the year 
1953, children like Maria and Nicola 
live in such deep misery. The war still 
goes on for them... Your help can 
mean love and security and finally re- 
habilitation. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, 
can help these children by becoming a 
Foster Parent. You will immediately be 
sent the case history and picture of 
“your” child upon receipt of application 
with initial payment. Your relationship 


What Future 
for Maria 
and Nicola? 


with “your” child is on a most personal 
level .. . we do no mass relief. Each 
child, treated as an individual, receives 
food, clothing, shelter, education and 
medical care according to his/her needs, 


“Your” child is told that you are his/ 
her Foster Parent, and correspondence 
through our office is encouraged. At 
once that child is touched by love and a 
sense of belonging. The Plan is a non- 
political, non-profit, non-sectarian, inde- 
pendent relief organization, helping 
children in Greece, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Holland, England and Western 
Germany and is registered under No. 
VFAO019 with the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the De- 
partment of State. 


Funds are needed desperately for plas- 
tie surgery, artificial limbs, artificial 
eyes, that the children who have suffered 
so cruelly may have the necessary aids 
to give them some comfort, hope and 
love. Your help is not only vital to a 
child struggling for life itself but also 
toward world understanding and friend- 
ship. Your help can mean and do so 
much, Won't you share with one of them, 
please, and let some child love you? 


Contributions Deductible From Income Tax 


Foster Pacents’ Plan For War Childees tas. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Partial List of Sponsors and Foster Parents 


Arturo Toscanini, Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Jean Tennyson, Helen 
Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer, Mrs. Gardner Cowles. 


© 1963 FPP tor WC tne. 
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FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC, 
In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. | 


55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year 


$15 a 


I enclose 


I will pay month for one year ($180) 


yearly 


B. I cannot ‘‘adopt 
Name 


Address 


Payment 
herewith my first payment $ 


LO 4-6647 


(n-3-83) | 


If pos 


made monthly 


ible, sex 


will be quarterly 


a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 


FA) 
Wyoming 
Sheridan; 


Zone State 


Contributions are deductible from income Tox 


~ 
- 


WiLLiAM H. Harrison (H, 


FA). 


ee eae ee SO 


MARCH, 


1953 





= 
on the 


s.s. United States 


— the world’s fastest and 
most modern superliner 


Completely air-conditioned, from 
stem to stern. In your stateroom 
you can have just the tempera- 
ture you want by simply adjusting 
the thermostat. 

Sails from New York to Havre and 
Southampton March 7*, March 25, 
April 9, April 24, May 8, May 22, 
June 5, June 26, and regularly there- 


after. *Also calls at Bremerhaven 





OFFICIAL SAILING 
for the 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
1953 CONVENTION 


in Paris (May 24-28) 


s.s. UNITED STATES 
from New York, May 8, 1953 











s.s. AMERICA 


vorite of thousands of transatlantic 


luxurious fa- 


travelers. Provides a fast, comfortable 
crossing plus all the contentment and 
peace of mind that only life on a 
great ocean liner can offer, 


Sails from New York to Cobh, Havre, 
Southampton and Bremerhaven March 
21, April 10, May 1, May 23, June 
12, July 3, and regularly thereafter. 


Sailings from Europe—conveniently 
after the Convention—s.s. Unrrep 
States, May 29; 8.8. AMenica, June 4; 
s.s. Unitep States, June 11, 


Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 


United States Lines 


One Broadway, New York 
Offices throughout the world 
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Enlist the Teens! 


[Continued from page 21] 


teen-agers are ready and willing to vol- 
But what 
Most 
admitted 
first, 
foreseeing discipline problems. But none 


unteer their time after schoo! 
do the agencies think of the idea? 
paid interviewed 


weren't too enthusiastic at 


directors I 
they 
of their fears was realized. Rarely does 
an agency director have to request the 
removal of a teen-age volunteer from 
an assignment. Most agency heads agree 
the youngsters are as reliable as adult 
volunteers 

In Baltimore, Harry Bard, who began 
his city’s civie-participation 
that 
teclined 


p! ogram, 


has also found school vandalism 


has definitely since the pro 
gram wen. into effect four years ago. A 
coincidence? Bard doesn't think so. But 
that the 


direct cause of more adults now 


he is certain program is the 

volun 

teering their own time in Baltimore 
“You 


told me recently 


what's 
“Thi 
lar ones in other cities are simply help- 


know happening?” he 


plan and simi 


ing to restore the old civic feeling that 


existed generations ago before cities be- 


came vast and impersonal. It doesn’t 


take long before the wonderful exam- 


ple the youngsters set pervades the 
whole city.’ 
What do the 


really think about it? 


youngsters themselves 


Is it just another 


cute adult gimmick they're passively 


accepting or is it just a welcome weekly 


break in the boredom of school routine? 


Or is it something more? I spoke to 


dozens of youngsters—out of teacher 


and social and most of 
Why? 
The 


gave 


worker earshot 
them thought it was a fine idea 
Because they benefited so much. 
three most frequent answers they 


me were 


“It gave me confidence in meeting 
people.” 

“It gave me real responsibility for the 
first time in my life.” 

“I’m getting a lot of experience for a 
paid job later.” 

The last answer I often got from girls 
who intended to go into nursing or so- 
cial work or teaching, but I also heard it 
from two husky seniors who were mak- 
ing contour models of proposed housing 
project areas at the Baltimore Housing 
Authority. As a result of their volun- 
tary work, both of them now intended 
to study architecture and housing prob- 
lems at college. One of them grinned: 
“Don’t tell me I could have found out 
I wanted to do 


this just by hanging 


around a high-school! classroom. Not in 
a million years.” 

Not all the vocational inspiration the 
jobs 


youngsters get on their volunteer 


requires extensive future 
Edith 


volunteet 


preparation 


Feitelson, a Louisville teen-age 


who has been working at a 


children’s home, sensibly points out: 


“Surely, using a sterilizer, preparing 
baby foods, and diapering babies is valu 
able experience for girls hopeful of mat 
riage in the future.” 

But for all 


practicality 


their seeming hard-headed 


many youngsters also rea 


ize the spiritual satisfactions Peggy 
Hampton, an attractive Louisville teen- 
sees it this way: 


ager, 

“There are enough selfish reasons to 
make you want to do this work, such as 
the genuine lift of your spirit when you 
arrive home tired but happy, or the feel- 
ing of having accomplished something 
wonderful.” 

But the 
summary 
New 


freedom,” 


most mature 


South Orange, 


simplest and 


came from a 
senior: “I gained a great 


freedom from in- 


Jersey, 
he said, ‘ 


difference.” 





SINCE last month’s listing of Rotary 
Clubs that have contributed to the 
Rotary Foundation on the basis of $10 
or more per member, 33 additional 
Clubs had at press time become 100 
percenters. This brought the total 
number of 100 percent Clubs to 2,871. 
As of January 15, $121,061 had been 
received since July 1, 1952. The latest 
contributors (with numbers in paren 
theses indicating membership) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
Sandgate (31). 
CANADA 
Whitby, Ont. (45). 
FINLAND 
Mariehamn (44). 
INDIA 
Guntur (29). 
PAKISTAN 
Hyderabad (21). 


Rotary Foundation Contributions 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan (110). 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Umtata (24); Ladysmith (25); Mos- 

sel Bay (22); George (26). 
UNITED STATES 

Cohasset, Mass. (39); Cheltenham, 
Pa. (26); Lincoln, Ill. (58); St. James, 
Mian. (49); Gillette, Wyo. (35); 
Geneva, Ohio (48); North Chicago, Ill. 
(28); St. Charles, Ill. (50); Madison, 
Mo. (11); Columbus, Nebr. (47); Taze- 
well, Va. (36); Mahanoy City, Pa. 
(21); Plymouth, Ind. (55); Bay 
Springs, Miss. (44); Altadena, Calif. 
(39); North Oakland, Calif. (32); 
Kirkland, Wash. (61); Saratoga 
Spiings, N. Y. (62); Cleveland, Tenn. 
(56); P.inceton, Ky. (38); Oakdale, 
La. (34); Eunice, N. Mex. (25); 
Northgate, Wash. (28). 
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RENT A CAR 


from 


GODFREY 


‘Davis 


Evrope’s Largest Car Rental 
Operators 


\ LOWvon | ranis 


New Self-drive 
British Cars Renault | 
Self-drive Fregate 
and _and 
Chauffeur-driven oo 
L ONDON S.W.1. 





7 ECCLESTON ST., 


ble Quick 


38 AVENUE DE FRIEDL AND, PARIS 8e 


For information write 
W. A. Logan, Suite 1515 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, New York, U.S.A 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? . Changing your address? 
Send your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take effect. Tear the address 
label off magazine cover and send it 
with your new address. The Post Office 
will not forward copies uniess you pro- 
vide the extra postage 
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35 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 








RETIREMENT HAPPINESS 


Htorida! 


Ocala and Marion County in the King 
dom of the Sun has everything! Low-cost 
equable opportunities 
for farming, poultry and cattle raising 
crop yund. Business opportunities in 
almost every line of endeavor. Finest of 
Abundant lakes and all types of out 
Home of Sil 
Let us 


housing climate, 


ycar-r 


fishing 
door recreation and sports 
ver Springs and Rainbow Springs 
send you complete, free details 
Room 102 

Marion County Chamber of Commerce 
Ocala, Fia. 


Piease send full detatis 
Name 
A 


cu 
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Come Dine in the 
Land of Brillat-Savarin 
[Continued from page 13] 


of vegetables that go 
soup. 


see the 
into the 
Paris 


variety 
Julienne 
offers the gourmet a 
of fish. Matelote is commonly 
called Parisian bouillabaisse because it 
menu of so many 


great 
choice 


is traditional on the 
small restaurants along the shores of 
the Seine, Marne, and Oise. You may 
try it in any restaurant at Chenneviéres 
or Joinville-le-Pont. 

In meat we have the boeuf a la mode 
—pot-roast type—which is a variety of 
the daube provencale. Also delicious is 
the 
ated on the 


veal a la which was cre- 
battlefield by Dunan, Bona- 

When Bonaparte became 
his favorite 


Marengo, 


parte’s cook. 
Emperor, this was one of 
And last, but not least, the won- 
derful and juicy steaks of the Cochon 
d'Or, at the stockyards of La Villette. 
As for game dishes, you will find them 
table, after the hunting 
They particularly 
served at the Cz 


dishes. 


on every even 


season. are more 


ineton, rue de la Bourse, 
There works one of the great- 
Humbert. And 
is in Paris one 
rue d’Amster- 
you can find all the numer- 
that France has 


in Paris 
est chefs of the 
if you like cheeses, 
Maison 


capital, 
there 
place, Androuet, 
dam, where 
ous varieties of cheese 
to offer 
What is 
There is 


wines? 
restaurant in Paris 
a well-filled cellar 
the 
them all 
this article, 


there to say about 


not one 
which is not proud of 
vineyards are 
far 
but I 
bring what- 


treasures of 
asleep. To list 
beyond the scope of 
know the wine 
ever is wished 

Here are 


where 
would be 


steward wil 


just a few places to eat . 


places where you can rest assured that 


“I wonder if you would mind putting 
my boy friend on your mailing list?” 
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LOW COST 


M 


YOUR BUSINESS! 


$107 50° 


Smith-Corona 


ADDING MACHINE 


LIGHT TOUCH + HEAVY DUTY 
TROUBLE FREE +« EXTRA FEATURES 
Colorspeed Keyboard 

Error Control 
Clear Signal 
Instant Tape-Eject 


Simplifies handling of daily ac- 
counts, tax records and all account- 
ing work. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate, or mail coupon. 


*Price for all states permitting Fair Trade laws. 
Subject to change. Tax extra on adding .machine, 


Smith-Corona 
CASHIER 


A dependable cash 
register with 
adding machine 
advantages — at 
lowest cost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
707 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N.Y 


Please send me further information about 


e 
* 
- a 
your Adding Machine and Cashier e 
Signed ; 
CLIP THIS TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
Seeeeeeeaeaeaanaanaaeanu 


1 
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More Strength 
More Comfort 
More Beauty 


THE ONLY 
ET 
WRITTEN 10 YEAR GUARANTEE 
Feat 
IN THE INDUSTRY 


If you want your money's worth—and 
more—in a folding chair, then compare 
Clarin with any other folding chair on 
the market before you buy. It will pay 
you. For here is what Clarin offers: 

A stronger chair, welded wherever 
possible, not riveted. 

A safer X-type chair, so designed it 
won't collapse, tip or fold, even though 
you stand on it. 


A more comfortable chair, of the 
proper width and height, posture- de- 
signed to give you the maximum of com- 
fort, because seat and back are scienti- 
fically placed to distribute and support 
your weight properly. It is self-leveling. 

A more convenient chair, because it 
folds flat within its own frame quickly 
and easily, thus making for fast, safe, 
non-wobbly stacking in a minimum of 
storage space. 

A more economical chair because the 
quality of its construction, its materials 
and enamel is so fine that we can give the 
only written 10-year guarantee of satis- 
factory service. 


Only in Clarin will you find all these 
and many other exclusive advantages. So 
compare Clarin before you buy 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 18, 

4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, IL. 


There is a Clarin Folding Chair for 
every ep and need. Write today 
on your letterhead for beautiful, new, 
FREE Catalog of the complete line. 


SINCE 1925... 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 





you will neve vw Gisappointed: La Tour 
d’Argent, quai des Tournelles; |’Escar 
got, rue Montorgueil; Le Caneton, rue 
Allard, rue de 
rue Royale; Larue, place de la 
uburb of Pari 

yu lI! want to eat at the re 
de |l’Yvette at Saint-Rémy-les 


where 


de la Bourse; 
Maxim's, 


Madeleine. In a lovely 


Ieperon; 


wi 


taurant 
<Chevreuse, 
works the great master of cook 


ery, Meunessie1 


Let's Learn 


IRE 


LESSON 
NO. 2 


W 
HAT do you say when you get 


there? 


a Rotary 


That's the question that many 
family is asking Itself these 
readied for 


da as personal plans are 


attendance at Rotary’s Paris Conven 
May 24 to 28 

Last 
look it up in case you missed 
son No. 1 


proximately, 


tion 
menth—and you may 

took up pronunciation (ap 
anyway) and a few phra 
Now Lesson No 

useful combinations 
hotels 


e of courtesy 

brings you a few 
of words dealing with custom 
and such Not that you need to speak 
French to attend = thi 
Many a Rotary 
handsomely without 
stil a 


ivention 
family will get along 
even a si" VOUS 
plait mattering may help you 


out of a clumsy situation. So here's a 


tartet! 
9 
please 


malle, s'il 


Will you 
Voulez 


vous plait 4 


trunk 
cette 


examine thi 
pous eraminey 
Voolayvooz egzameenay sett mahl, seel voo 


play? 


, 


Have you anything to declare’ 
Avez-vous quelque chose a déclarer? 


Ahvayvoo kelk’shohz ah dayklahray? 


Not that | know of 
Pas que lé La¢ he. 


Pah kuh zhuh sahsh. 


No, nothing but wearing apparel. 
Non, de 8 


No, day vaitmahn suhlmahn. 


vétements seulement. 


Is that all? 
Est-ce que c'est tout? 


Esskuh say too? 


Ye that is all. 
Oui, c'est tout. 


Wee, say too. 


And so we end this tour with knife 
and fork. I 
I have 


menu 


uspect that much of what 
like a 
could be more 
France? And 


written down may read 
but, then, what 
exciting than menus in 
in what part of the world, indeed 
the art of the 


Montaigne 


coulda 
epicure of which the 
evere spoke three centuries 


ago—bloom, grow, and endure, if not in 


Brillat-Savarin’s own country? 


Which is the best hotel? 
Quel est le meilleur hotel? 


Kell eh luh mai-yerr ohtel? 


> 


What ji 
Quel est le 


the charge for this room‘ 


, 


prix de cette chambre: 


Kell eh luh pree duh sett shahmbr’? 


Ten francs a day. Sixty-four hundred 


Six mille quatre cents francs par jour. 


Sees meel katr sahn frahn pahr zhoor. 


That is 
C"est trop cher. 


too high. 


Sai troh shair. 


‘ 
A room with two beds. 
Une chambre a deuz lits. 


Fen shahmbr’ ah duh lee. 


We will take these rooms 
Nous prendrons ces chambres-ci. 


Noo prahndron sai shahmbr’see. 


We shall stay a week 
Nous resterons une semaine. 
Noo resterronz-een suhmenn. 
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Men‘in Industry 


[Continued from page 11] 


his whole job is to tell the company it’s 
wrong I've known stewards in big 
shops to look for trouble every day be- 
ey thought that was what they 
do. Out of all this—a bad 
and a bad shop steward—you 
the doggonedest collection of 
imaginable Education of 

necessary 

(;REEN WOOD It's not only necessary, 

1) pe rative 

JOHNSON: JOHN DEYOUNG spoke earlier 
about the individual and touched on it 
again just now. That is one thing we in 
the A.F. of L. believe in, the individual 
dignity of everyone. That is why we 
joined together, to preserve individual 
dignity Sometimes, in truth, that be- 
comes lost, but, fundamentally, it re 
mains the ideal. Unionists retain thei 
individuality through their unison in 
questions that relate to their employer 
and the conditions under which they 
spend a third of their life and at least 
half their waking hours 

FARNHAM: Hasn't capitalism progres- 
sively bettered those conditions? 

JOHNSON: The A.F. of L. always has be- 
lieved in capitalism. We want the em- 
ployer to enjoy a fair profit, but we want 
that employer or group of employers to 
hare those benefits with their em- 
ployees through wage payments which 
reflect the efforts and contributions 
made by the employees toward that 
business. Unionism has humanized the 
capitalistic system. 

QUESTION FROM FLooR: Mr. Johnson, 
capitalism is based on increasing pro- 
duction What excuse can the union 
give for limiting the number of bricks 
a mason should lay, or similar things? 

JOHNSON: No bricklayers’ official has 
ever said that, and to my knowledge no 
bricklayer ever has consciously limited 
himself. The officers very frankly have 
aid, when that question came up at 
union meetings I attended, “No, we are 
not limiting the day's work. If you have 
a straight wall, you might be able to lay 
1.500 bricks or more. You might have 

openings like windows and you 
only 200 bricks But there is 

It depends on the job and the 

far as some manufacturing 
concerned, you get into a real 

of a speed-up As far as the 

lL. is concerned, we have been 
piece rates When proper piece 

re set up on the basis of time 
there were a number of men 
vere gifted and who could make 
ce as much money Unfortunately, 
production rate then wa upped to 
maximum output of those individ- 
1d the pay rates were cut accord- 


There's no question about it that 
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With built-in automatic 
continuous printer eee 


All-in-one pact unit mokes photo-exact copies Insert original and 
direct from original letters, forms, bids, contracts, f Auto-Stat No. ! paper 
invoices, catalog sheets, reports, biveprints. into continuous copier 


Now a single all-electric compact photocopy set-up 
. . makes a dry photocopy from any original in less 
than 45 seconds without any other additional equip- 
ment. This new unit prints, processes and dries all 
automatically . . . copies are ready for instant use. The 
Apeco Auto-Stat saves up to 80% on copying jobs. 
Eliminates costly re-typing, hand copying, checking 
or sending outside for expensive copying service. It's 
fast — only 2 steps will make legally accepted prints PROCESS 
from any original up to 11 x 17 inches — whether Feed exposed 
printed on one or two sides. sheet and trans- 


$O LOW COST fer sheet into 


A complete Apeco Auto-Stat one-unit photocopying instal- Auto. Stat 
lation is priced well within the budget of even the smallest : 
firms. It is remarkably low in cost of operation, too! 


No Separate Printer or Timer 
No Developing No Fixing 
No Washing _No Drying 

No Dark Room 





"1 . _ gh Peis: y We 
Fes wll an at a ay tad ars ad is eat tet es et 
American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. 8-33 
2861 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Please rush me—without obligation—FREE copy of your new book 
on Auto-Stat—with full details on this new photocopy method 


Nome 
Firm 
Address 


City = Zone State 








this led to a demand for higher wages, first. i agree with that. | don't be 
which in turn led industry to install lieve in any soldiering or slowing up on 
more automatic production machinery. jobs. | think if we do the work, we can 
We're conscious of that. We're not par- sit down and talk with you about get 
ticularly averse to it. In the building ting pay. If we don’t do the work, you 
trades, while our men carry their own’ can’t give us the pay 
tools, we absolutely forbid them to pur- F'ARNHAM: Pay rates and working hours 
chase any power tools, because once are tough problems in any industria 
they did, there'd be no end to it. But relations plan, but probably the greatest 
there is no prohibition against the use’ grief comes from what I call the “te 
of machinery furnished by the employ rible tenth.” In industrial relations, 
er. As a matter of fact, many of the nine-tenths of the labor leaders and 
carpenters of today would quit before nine-tenths of the managers try to dea 
they'd cut and rip by hand. honestly and constructively with each 
QUESTION FROM FLOOR: There has been other But because of this “terrible 
a constant reduction in working hours tenth,” we have to be subjected to legis 
At what point do you think they will lation, we have to be subjected to a1 
stop? ticles in the metropolitan press, we have 
JOHNSON: I would say that union mem to be subjected to criticism from the 


bers are like all humans in wanting to pulpit—all of which is really directed 


A 3400 acre cattle ranch with new, work shorter hours. It is recognized at the actions of the “terrible tenth.” 
modern guest accommodations in the today that the eight-hour day and the JOHNSON There’s something else, 
10-hour week are basic [ think that though \t every bargaining confer 


SUNNY ARIZONA HILLS will continue as long as we have this ence there’s 2 sort of a ghost which 


Range Riding @ eawing © Golf type of full employment. If we get into often must be dealt with in one way o1 


pnere eS pe ee —. | a situation like that terrible, drastic another. Look back at labor history 





| thing we had in the 30s, then the unions In 1886 the drive was for the eight-hour 
HOME COOKED FOOD | will no doubt say, “We must reduce the day, which came to a standstill because 

Private landing strip work week to 36 hours.” There no of the Haymarket riot in Chicago At 
doubt that there will be a demand for that time al! unionists, particularly the 


~ ve 
FLYING E RANCH a lessening of hours to spread employ American Federation of Craft Unions, 
| g offshoot of the Knights of Labor, 


ment an 
VIC & LETA KELLY DeYounc: The first expression in our were branded as anarchists automatica 
Wickenburg, Arizona A.F. of L. Constitution is, “A fair day’s ly You can recall! the consequences 


work for a fair day’s pay.” Sam Gom all the manifestations of legislative hos- 


pers said before 8,000 people, “I want tility, as well as the attitude of the ju 











you to know it says ‘a fair day's work’ diciary Working conditions were gen 


LETTER RACK 


Sen. ne Gray nown.. 14° . 
Mieed your aveer tones | Still As of (ld 
CURRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
50. Paul 6, Wan. Do willows bend this Spring above the stream, 
Reflecting catkins soft and silver-gray? 
And do those webs of fairy lace still gleam 
Upon the dewy grass at break of day? 


Do wild plum and pear fling fragrant, petalled snow 
Along the quiet country lane, 

And warm, sweet-scented winds still blow 
4 myriad flowers to life again? 


RENT or BUY* 
a new 


EUROPEAN CAR 


Do hills still hold a special magic in the Spring, 
Pressed hungrily against a tender sky? 
1 wonder, does the meadow lark still sing 
for Spring A song as plaintive as a lover's sigh? 
and 
Summer bg 
wo 


So long, so long since 1 have known these things . . 
Almost a thousana years it seems 
*We guarantee repurchase : Since that glad time when hope had wings, 
under the fomeus 4nd young hearts dared dream dreams. 


Sh 


your trip 


World's Lerget : But though the eves with grief are blind 
semeeeee gretrinn To God's designs symmetrically arranged . 
S he rom the Et i} 
PACIFIC MOTOR SALES = as of old t vey | flow i om “a Eternal lind . 
sees Vash: O48. Gilt hee St 0.0008 is only we who've changed. 


Los Angeles: 448 8. Hill St.—MA 6-6847 ; Nor CumMy ; 
Chicago: 39 8. LaSalle 8t.—AN 3-4450 FLEA B NLUMMING 
Montreal: 1010 St. Catherine W.—UN 6-8187 
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erally bad, and when men joined hands 
to correct them, they were called anar- 
chists Remedies for the conditions 
they were seeking to redress did not 
come willingly. They had to be thrust 
upon employers from the outside—and 
it later fe to the labor movement to 
correct some of the actions of the “‘ter- 
rible tenth” Mr. Farnham mentioned. 
Now, the point is, you don’t forget that 
kind of a past easily. That’s what I 
mean by a “ghost” at the table. 

FARNHAM: That’s true, but it’s also past. 
I firmly believe that the nine-tenths 
group Is going to prevall ove! this “ter- 
rible tenth’ and the ghost But again 
it’s going to take teamwork 

GREENWOOD: I go back to what I said 
earlier We have to tell the truth to 
each other It’s easier, believe me. We 
teach our foremen company policies, 
and we have an employee-information 
program. We have a man who spends 
full time on that program. Our thought 
is to keep our employees informed at all 
time 

QUESTION FROM FLOOR: Mr. Greenwood 
has mentioned his company’s informa- 
tion and training programs, and _ his 
company is not the only one doing that. 
One of the speakers earlier mentioned 
the need for training both sides. My 
question is, what is the union doing 
about a similar program for its shop 
tewards? 

JOHNSON: That’s a good question. We 
have tried for years, in the building 
trades, first, to have our men know their 
trade, and, second, to know their work- 
ing rules. I think your question per- 
tains mainly to the manufacturing plant. 
The aim there is to train some men who 
will be able to take the responsibility 
of stewardship. The union contract is 

o them so that they understand 
“ast the rudiments of it. Then they 
must understand something about hu- 
man nature They must be able to rec- 
ognize whether an employee has a le- 
gitimate grievance or have the courage, 
if the grievance is imaginary, to tell 
him, “This ends it, this is as far as it 
goes.” In other words, the steward is a 
key man, just like the foreman, and he 
must understand union policies, just as 
the foreman must understand company 
policies. Both must be able to interpret 
them. That takes training 

QUESTION FROM FLOOR: Somebody men- 
tioned truth a moment ago. In the case 
of a communication from the company 
going through the union officership to 
the union members, should not the 
membership be permitted to follow that 
communication back to determine its 
truth? Isn't that the only way the men 
can be satisfied the company is trying 
to play fal ? 

DrYounG: Yes, of course. Nobody 
should say something isn’t so without 
being able to prove it. 
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Among old friends... 


Nothing’s too much trouble as long as it carries with it the 
satisfaction of serving old friends. Cunard has many old friends, 
but none more esteemed than our friends of Rotary . . . who, 
year after year, show their appreciation of those extra niceties 
which we think spell Cunard Service. 

Knowing that many of you would want to go Cunard to the 
1953 Convention of Rotary International, we rearranged our 
sailing schedule especially to fit that important date. And so 
we're happy to announce this 


Rotary Convention Sailing 
R.M.s. MAURETANIA from NEW YORK, May 14* 


timed to get you to Paris for the opening session. 
(Applications through your North American Transportation Committee) 
We welcome this opportunity to reacquaint so many of you 
with the comforts and joys of an ocean voyage aboard a Cunarder 
...lo treat you once more to all the wonderful food and smiling 
service which make you say 


elling UC is walt the f 
when you go CUNAR D 


*It's “Coronation Year” and if you can't get away for the Convention 
choose a later date in 1953. Three Cunard sailings a week. 
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WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY 


A smoother shave in 


half the time with 


SHAVEX 


increases power 
and efficiency of your 


shaver up to 60% 


No matter what make electric shaver 
you use, or how tough your beard 
you'll get a better shave with Shavex 
added. Converts ordinary household 
AC current to smoother, stronger DC 
for faster, closer shaves 


Simply plug it into wall 
socket, attach shaver — and 
shave! The first of many 

luxury shaves to come 
or your money back 


Approved by Bing 
Crosby Research Inst. 
eee ee (cup au exe ans caw cnn om a 
| If your Electric Shaver Dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct and send dealer's name 
| SHAVEX CO., Dept.RO3.Box 2811, Hollywood 28, Cal 
| Please send SHAVEX at $5.95. Check or 
money-order enclosed. Add soles tox in Colifornia 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2} 


the highways can be goodwill! builders 
instead of good-customer killers, and in 


phases of the over-all 


the many other 
iccident-prevention problem 
But there is 


individuals can do 


something which we as 
while 
movement for getting rid of booby-trap 
highways We can dedicate ourselves 


backing the 


afe driving, to resolve here and now 
care, courtesy, and commonsense 
be uppermost in our minds when- 
behind the wheel of an 
drive in such fashion 
that others riding with us or 
will emulate us 
Rotarians can well think of their mot 
to He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 
translate it to their 
when a 
with care, courtesy, and common 
he “profits” beyond measure, be- 
that profit is counted in the sav- 


ever we yet 
automobile, to 
seeing us 


operate our cat 


and operation of 


their own cars, for Rotarian 
drive 
ense, 
cause 


ing of human lives, and he “serves best 
because others will follow his example 


‘He Should Check His Driving’ 
Says MILTon Bosse, Rotarian 
Grain-Elevator Proprietor 
Ellinwood, Kansas 

John Kord Lagemann in his Let's Get 
Rid of Booby-Trap Highways (Tue Ro- 
rARIAN for January] says his score was 
accidents in 3,000 miles—about 
one in every 40 miles. It’s hardly con- 
ceivable. Furthermore, any one of the 
accidents could have been fatal. I sug- 
gest he check his driving because it’s out 
of line with my friends’ and my own ex- 


near 


perte nce 

900,000 miles on my 
speedometers since 1910 and have had 
but three that is 
even too many, but to have 22,000 in 42 


I've put nearly 


“close calls.” I say 
years would have been impossible: the 
chances of surviving would have been 


ZeTO 


‘Tell the Motorist... 

Urges Georce B. Lawson, Rotarian 

Physician 

Roanoke, Virginia 

John Kord Lagemann in his Let's Get 
Rid of Booby-Trap Highways [Tue Ro- 
rARIAN for January] mentions the more 
30,000 lives lost in the United 
1951 because of traffic acci- 
dent I believe 20,000 of those lives 
could have saved if all the States 
as good work in traffic safety 


rhese 


than 
States in 


been 
had done 
as some of the States are doing 
20,000 people were mostly active young 
people and not the old or the sick. In 
even with perfect driv- 
ing, their lives were wiped out because 
of some wild driver they met on the 
These wild drivers cannot or will 
taught safe driving, and they 
must be removed from the roads. It 
seems unthinkable that a nation would 
permit this wholesale killing of innocent 
people to continue without making a 
thorough, over-all study to see how it 


many instances, 


read 


not be 


could be prevented, 


In the first four months of 1952, many 
States increase in _ traffic 
deaths, while others showed a decrease. 
Vermont, for instance, was down 45 per- 
cent in traffic deaths; Maine, 34; Min- 
Iowa, 26; and so on. The 
death rates in the various States differ 
One State had a death rate four 
than 
This is based on the au- 

travelled, not on the 
population or the number of cars. This 
difference is not due to the roads being 
different, but to the human 
element in driving 

South Dakota, Rhode 
chusetts, Oregon, New 


showed an 


nesota, 27: 


greatly 


times greater Rhode Island or 
South Dakota. 


tomobile miles 


so much 


Island, Massa- 
Hampshire, and 
death-rate States 
job in traffic safety, 
owe something more to their 
They should openly inform 
them traffic conditions in 
other States so they could avoid trav- 
eiling in those States with a bad traffic 
record. In fact, by not informing mo- 
torists of the traffic dangers in various 
we are guilty of a grave crime. 


the other low have 
done a magnificent 
but they 
own people 


about the 


localities, 


Window Washer Inspiring 

Finds B. M. Sapat, Rotarian 

Cotton-Goods Manufacturer 

Ratlam, India 

World Window Washer, by Bart Me- 
Dowell [THe Rotarian for October], 
was indeed an inspiring article and it 
prompted the International Service Com- 
mittee of the Rotary Club of Ratlam to 
write Clubs in other countries 
that follow us in Rotary’s Official Direc- 
Here is the letter which was sent 


seven 


tory 
out: 

The Rotary Club of Ratlam sends you and 
the members of your Club its hearty greet- 
ings and good wishes on the seventh United 
Nations anniversary May this letter be a 
bond of friendship between our two great 
countries and go forth for creating better in 
ternational understanding for cleaner world 
wide windows and for more peaceful views 


How Gary Came Through 

Told by Pauw H. Love, Rotarian 

Regional Boy Scout Executive 

Chicago, Illinois 

Maybe before we stop talking about 
how Rotary Clubs helped get out the 
vote in the recent Your 
Letters, Tue Rovrarian for February], 
you'll allow me a mite of space to tell 
about a mite of a man who did a mighty 


elections [see 


job 
Gary Jennings is the “mite of a man.” 
Eight years old, he is 
a Cub Scout in Pack 
343 sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Sand- 
wich, Illinois. The 
Scout units in the Au- 
rora Area Council par- 
ticipated in the get- 
out-the-vote program, 
including Gary’s pack 
On the morning when 
Gary Jennings the dens of Pack 343 
were to cover their as- 
signed territory, father forgot 
and drove off for the day with the fam- 


Daytor 


Gary's 


ily car. 

That didn’t stop Gary. He asked for 
his mother’s permission, got it, put on 
his new Cub Scout uniform, and walked 
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ore t ile across town to his den 
nother’s home. Here he picked up his 
upply of doorknob hangers, walked to 
nother fairly distant part of town, dis- - library 
ributed the “Liberty Belis” in the . s and other 
neighborhood he had been given [see 
photo], and then went home—undoubt- 
\ ite tired, but having done his 
Cub Scout 


t 


shelving 


Gary left home his mother 
if he was sure he could do 
answel as, “Someday I’m 

e a Boy Scout and thev go on 


too!’ 





Gary was born a cripple—he 

one leg and uses crutches. 
surprising that Sandwich Rotar- 
are ti talking about the mighty 
job done by a little mite? Or that I 
wanted to te my fellow Rotarians 


around the world about it? 


Competition in Tree Balancing © 
Noted by Mrs. H. E. Moran 


of Rotarian No. 1057 Bookcase 
ton, Florida 


valancing act recorded on 


" y F. Ballew [Odd Shots, Tut 
for January] has competition 
as en oe ener a SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 


s | PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
| Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. Write for literature. 
} 
GTB ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
metal furniture since 97 173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1 43 Chicago 1! 


Factories: Los Angeles - Michigan City, ind. - Warren, Pa. + Walden, N_Y. + Galt, Ont. + Showrooms: Chicago « Los Angeles « San Francisco + New York City 


Ir OTr ©&| for your money 














Ed and Sue get into the balancing act. ¢ he 


he youngster Miss Bailew d 
alancing a tree on her nose, € 


lren seem to specialize in bal- 


i ing a palm tree on their heads [see ; J 
photos]. Well, | suppose everyone must ff 0 R [ r N TA L R 
} ve } or her own ty! 


specially 7 


Genvine at wonderful prices 
Judge Job in Four Ways AT, ee p 
arou 


SugaestS MADAN M. AGARWAL, Rotarian : ve - ‘. 
Tractor Retailer rn 9 x12 On 
’ } $550.00 
Patna. India . 
id with great interest Sorry, Boss ) 
a Go!, by Philip Ward Burton 
[THe Rorarian for October] I think 


Each a genuine handwoven gem of true Oriental 
rug weaving art! Antique or modern, any size, 
proportion, design o1 color combination you may 
there are four fundamental tests by 4 wish . . . bargains in beauty for any and every 
i particular job should be judged: aw. - room. Scatter rugs from $16.95; room sizes from 
urity; (2) respectability; (3) op- ‘“ Ay — $275.00. 

inity to rise; (4) fair wages mg Tell us your needs and we'll send you a selec 
use another job pays more } ; pica tion to try in your own home. You can deal with 
present one is not sufficient 200.60 corfidence . . . ours is the world’s largest und 
finest selection. Established in 189. Try this 
special service for Rotarians. You'll have life 

time satisfaction. 


reason for a change. Only when an em- 


t 


ployee stays with one employer has he Colorful 


i good chance to reach the top of the long-wearing Heriz 


idider Young employees, rather than 
the mature ones, change jobs more often 
they don’t take the above four 
into consideration before mak 
ir somewhat hasty decisions 
cases there may be definitely 
than the present one and an 
may desire a change. The em- 


such cas¢ ould never be a . 169 North Wabash Chicago, tilinels 
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1953 ROTARY CONVENTION 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


PRE AND POST-CON- 
VENTION CAR TOURS. 
ORIVE YOURSELF OR 
WITH CHAUFFEUR 
CAN NOW BE AR- 
RANGED THROUGH 
LESLIE H. WILSON 
managing director 


WILSON’S CAR 
HIRE SERVICES Ltd. 


34 Acre Lane, 
London §.W.2, 


Brixton, 
England 


Send dates and places of 
arrival and departure 
places you wish to visit 
and numberin party, Las 
lie will send map marked 
with nicest route, names 
of hotela, estimated mile 
age and quotation, Fine 
book Highways of Brit 
ain’ sent free 


Engiand 
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hindrance in the path of betterment of 
his employee’s prospects. As a genuine 
and employer, he 


employee luck in the new job, bid him 


friend should wish his 


farewell with a smile, and give him an 
honest certificate of his capabilities. The 
sincere desire of the employer to see his 
employees rise will definitely improve 
employer-employee relations, The em 
ployer who takes the best out of his em- 
ployee and wish to give 
h in return can never get very far 


does not 


enoug 


Add: International Language 

By CHARLES CHOMETTE 

Los Angeles, California 

[Re: Comprehende Vos Interlingua 
by Walter D. Head, Tue 
December ] 

It should be said that while there is a 
dictionary of Interlingua, the first gram- 
mar appeared less than a year ago and 
it cannot be denied that the language 
has hardly been tested in practical! use, 
and that its worth, if any, has not yet 
been proved 


° 


\n unduly great importance is placed 
by the International Auxiliary Language 
Association on the fact that a text in 
Interlingua is not hard to understand at 
first sight. This may be true to some 
extent, but it does not necessarily prove 
that the 

there is more than reading a text 
There 
under- 


language is easy to learn, be 


knowledge of a language 
speaking, and 
and easiness 


oO writing, 
standing the spoken word, 
of one may mean difficulty in the other, 

The members of IALA have 
right to think that Esperanto is not 
suited as an international language, but 
the fact remains that there are about 

ion Es 
who are quite 
not intend to diseard it or throw 
Esperantists form 


a perfect 


perantists all over the world 
satisfied with it, and do 
away 


ami 


arge literature. 
argest and the most active group of 
the propagation of an inte 
anguage, and it 
like IALA has a big job ahead in ordet 
to catch up with them. 


people for 


national looks to me 


1 Seine Fish Story 
Related by Freperick E 
Rotarian 
Travel Consultant 
North Hollywood, California 
In my lectures on travel I have often 

shown a picture of one of the lonely 

fishermen similar to the one you called 
readet attention to in Parisian Port- 
folio [THE RoTarRIAN for December] 

For 30 Summers I have pointed out 
these patient Parisians angling in the 
waters of the Seine River, but neve 
saw more than one or two catch what 
might be called a fish. Not until I read 
the following in Time magazine a few 
years ago could | give my travel group 
a true picture of this phase of Paris lite 
Perhaps your readers will enjoy it and 
remember the account when next Sum- 
Rotary’s Convention in Paris 
they see one of these fellows waiting 
waiting for the bite that rarely 


EMMONS 


mer at 


walling, 
comes 


The quays of the sluggish Seine were lined 
last week with 300 entrants in Paris’ annual 
shing contest. Three times during the after- 


ROTARIAN for 


rang out from thousands who 
streets and bridges. Fish 
had actually been caught After rods and 
reels had been put away, the president of 
the Fisherman's Union, Paris, cheerfully ad 
mitted that all fish taken from the Seine 
which is the drainage ditch of the world 
are blind, hunchback, and constipated, in 
addition to being rather small, Total weight 
of the afternoon catch (three minnows) 25 
grams—less than an ounce 


noon, cheers 
jammed near-by) 


4 ‘Tooth’ for a Miss 
Notes ELMER H. MATERA 
Foundry Superintendent 
El Monte, 
We E! Monte Rotarians noted with in- 

terest the photo of “Miss Make-Up,” the 

hen which Belding, Michigan, 
present to the Rotarian who does not 

[THE Ro- 


Rotarian 


California 


Rotarians 
make up a missed meeting 
TARIAN for January, page 44]. 

In many Clubs a member who misses 
and doesn’t make “Black 
Tooth.” The problem of punishment is 
probably equally universal. In El Monte 
term “Black Tooth” literal- 
a cast-iron reproduction 
inches long and 
weighing pounds and enam 
elled it a shining black. The 
required to wear it during meetings for 
a month 


up is called a 


we take the 
ly We 


of a tooth 


made 
about four 
about five 
culprit is 


Letter Writing Brings Thrill 
To A.S 
Former Variety-Store Owner 


Leavitt, Honorary Rotarian 

Petaluma, California 

In the Hobby Hitching Post for No- 
vember George W. Olinger, of Denver, 
Colorado, a Past Director of Rotary In- 
ternational, told of his hobby of writing 
to shut-ins and giving their 
others who might wish to write 
to them 

Rotarian Olinger’s hobby struck me as 
a beautiful idea, so I got some names 
from him and have been writing letters 
I try to write letters, telling 
something of this part of the country, 
anecdotes of my boyhood, and amusing 
At present I am writing to 
six people, and enjoying every minute 
of it These brave and 
both men and women, and 
bear their burdens with great fortitude 

Rotarian Olinger is doing a wonderful 
shut-ins but for 
who are 
writing than 
receiving 


names to 
letters 


breezy 


happenings 


shut-ins are 


courageous 


work, not only for the 


others, like myself, probably 
getting more thrills in the 


those who are doing the 


“Well, | see ve, you a your prom- 
ise and did not go to any trouble.” 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


On Making a Peaceful Neighborhood 

RoLLAND L. DEAN, Rotarian 

Editor, Sanford Herald 

Sanford, Florida 

his world of ours is composed of over 
2 billion human beings in each of whom 
there burns the same desire for peace, 
the love of happiness and security 
for which we strive. If each of us could 
set his own house in order, if each of 
these 2 billion people could learn to un- 
derstand his neighbor, con- 
flicting points of view, to work to get 
but not to trample others under- 
foot, to bear no grudges against those we 
think been unkind to us but by our 
own example help to soften jealousies 
hate, if we could be as honest, de- 
and the conduct of 
our everyday affairs as we expect others 
shaping the destinies of the 
then we would at least a 

neighborhood and the satisfac- 

tion of having made a personal contribu- 
tion to civilization’s progress.—From an 
address at a meeting honoring Lieuten- 
Hutchison, hon- 


Same 


to tolerate 


ahead 
have 


and 


cent, considerate in 
to be in 
world, have 


peat efu 


ant General Joseph C 


orary Sanford Rotarian 


4A Goal 
SHERWOOD P. SNYDER, 
Canned-Foods 
Dayton, Ohio 
\ goal 
To 
bors 
To 
glamoul 
To be worthy of 
miration of others. 
To think frankly, 


gently 


Rotarian 
Vanufacturer 


live pleasantly with one’s neigh- 


seek quiet elegance rather than 


the respect and ad- 


speak quietly, act 
ro ask little and give much. 
To express calmness in times of tur- 
bulence 
ro contemplate the meaning of the 
universe 
ro find 
To li 


in the laughter of children. 
ten to words of wisdom with an 
art 
To reailze 
the spirit 
To walk calmly 
ro living 


joy 


open he 

that poverty and riches are 

ot 

along life’s pathway 

glorify through serving. 

Vorals Depend on Morale 

H. G. WATKINS 

Director-General 

Bris 

rhe transition from 
ed life of the 

the greatest t« 

tne young pet 

the pursuit of a 

at majority make 

The 

the 


Church, in n 


Education 


of 
bane, Australia 
the or less 
and the 
sting ground 
enter. 
livelihood that 
their 
of the 
should add 
instances, 


more 


home 


on has to 


or mal 


eal nurture 
and school, and I 
the any 
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MEXICO 
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FLORIDA - Continued 


A Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 
West Paim Beach, Florida 


Pride of the Paim Beaches is this fine re- 
sort hotel offering luxury, peace and quiet, 
a with all of the myriad pleasures of the 

ulm Beaches at your command. Open De- 
cember 15th to April 15th. Reasonable rates 
800 rooms with bath and shower, Write: 


R. M. England, Manager 
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for over ea years 


Luncheon on ees 12:15 











LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEAN 
= 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS-HOTEL wICOLL EY 
4 alr-conditioned restaurants 4 
Neil KR. Messick, General Goneger 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI — SHERATON GIBSON 
1000 rooms— 1000 baths, 450 Rooms 
conditioned, Mark Schmidt, Gen. Mgr 


RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE..SHERATON BILTMORE HOTEL 
with bath. One of New Ziand's finest (Conventent to all 
travel connections. KRM Tues , 12:00, Wm. Gorman, Gen 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS-HOTEL PEABODY “The 
of America’s Best 625 roome we 
tion, air-conditioned aM Tues 


TEXAS 

DALLAS.HOTEL BAKER 
Home of famous Mural Kom 
TY in guest roome ¥. J. Baker 


odations for 1.aQ0u0u 
Vice 


ST. CHARLES. Accom 
om Dinkler Hotels. Jot 4. O'Leary 
Moderate rates RM Wed 12:15 


600 rooms with bath 
locks from either depot 
RM Friday 


Cincinnati largest 
and Restaurante Air 
KM Thurs., 12:15 


600 roome 


Bs. one 
ntewn loc 


Preferred Dallas 
700 roome air « ondittenes 
GM uM Wed tac 








rivate Camps or 

Schools in US. meeting individual 
needs, Boarding, Colleges, Jr. Col 
leges, Preparatory, Children’s Schools 
or Camps. 4ist year Free service. 
Visit, write or phone PLazea 7-4440 


American Schools & Colleges 
34th floor RCA Bidg., ew Yorks 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Approved 


Emblems for Every Purpose 


PAST OFFICER LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


Speaker's Stands © Cast Bronze Bells © 

Lapel Buttons @ Luncheon Badges © Flags 

& Banners @ Road Signs © Record Systems 
® Emblem Souvenirs 











Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, I! 


Ril 








COMING TO LONDON? 


We arrange last-minute European 
jeans. Ring us when you get here 
ticulars of advance arrangements 
8-week, 3-country tour, $172 


Business & Holiday Travel Ltd. 


Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, WC. 2 
Phone WHitehall 4114/5! 


Tours for Amer 
or write for par 
Example of cost 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished In brilliant tu 
ont Dulux Baked Enam 
el Colores on He 


Steel 


avy Gauge 


2% liameter with rectar 
ilar panel for lines of 

copy & Illustrated 

Sir fared 


¢ double 
faced models 


and 


Neasonably priced 
Prompt delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














The Daj UR CLuB! 
; aisy Ma , 
IN COOpernt; nufacturin eo) | 
seociatine” With the Notic oma ny, | 
mn, Proudly present mal Rifle | 
"IP a modern § for your 
rogram e ’ 
and girls 


2 
rogram use 


ower 
P *r short “range Daig 


low. 
§ Kind—tg teach ée4 


'Y—saflest gunof | 


jors safe gun handling! 


Write for Free 40-Page Book/et 
telling the complete story! 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. C333, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


air rifles 





Does Your Club 
Participate in 
This “Activity”? 

School children, college stu- 
dents, club women, and others are 
finding THE ROTARIAN useful 
in preparing papers, debate 
speeches, and talks. And, inci- 
dentally, a file of back copies will 
often be a valuable source of in- 
formation for Rotarians. 

Why not have your Rotary 
Club send a complimentary sub- 
scription to local school and pub- 
lic libraries? More than 4,500 
clubs are doing it now. It is es- 
pecially appreciated since articles 
in THE ROTARIAN are indexed 
in The Readers Guide to Period- 
ical Literature. 

Send subscriptions today to: 


THe ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 











FREE Guide 


to Bronze Tablets 


Pee eee eee eee eee eee eer eee 


200 Designs 


Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A. 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure 6. 


Desk 26 
150 West 22 St. 
New York ti, N.Y, 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


ufficient strength of moral 
icter to withstand influences which 
tend to idea of 


suffer no mora! disabill 


uncerinine the 


youth Many 
tis from such influences and may, in- 
deed. he 


strengthened by the experience. 


Other unfortunately, are unable to 


thstand the day of temptation and, 


omething can be done to re- 
both the 


ind society in general wi 


h them, ads them- 


deeply rooted characteristic of 


civilization is the conviction 
worth of the 


more 


tern 
to the individua not 


of the able and average man 
of the 


average 


feebler one who falls below 
Many 


much to prevent 


level institutions 


have done moral de 


and 
hobbies, 


terioration collapse by providing 


interest clubs, and activities 


for the 


Rotary is al 


profitable use of leisure time 


0 contributing to this worth- 
vhile service to youth in a wide varie 
ty of service the recrea- 
facilities, 


tudent burs 


provision of 
tion occupational assistance, 
aries, occupational informa- 
tudent guests, civic and courtesy 
and the 
tribute to the Rotary 
youth to 
hood 


Any service which assists the morale 


tion 


like—all of which con 


weelh 
ideal of assisting 


maturity and worthy man 


of a young man or woman Is a pralse- 


worthy service to youth Inless a lad’s 
can't expect his 
Perhaps the great 


morale is good, you 


morals to be good 


est destroyer of morale in a young 


sense of failure or inade 


this feeling of 
often 


person 18 a 


quacy, and failure o 
from the 
him to show 


with his 


inadequacy arises 
about 


sympathy 


faliure of those 


some interest or 


The U. N. As P’ve Observed It 


[Continued from page 16] 


the other organs of the U. N., for propa 
which will continue as 


But, 


ganda purposes, 


long as the “cold war” continues 
as General Romulo said in his reply to 
“The 


today 


my inquiry: Economic and So 


cial Council is the only forum 
for the 
problems of a nonpolitical character on 


Around its table the clash 


discussion of many acute 
a global level, 


of opinions is greatly stimulating and 
where the public is keen enough to dis 
cern and separate propaganda that crops 
up now and then from the substance of 
the debates, there is bound to be a gen 
ral awakening not only to the funda 
constructive labors of the 


mental and 


Council for human uplift everywhere 


but also to the necessity of securing, with 
added strength of finance as well as of 
faithful Member States, 


the Council's position as one of the prin 


adherence by 
cipal organs of the United Nations 

It is not within the province of Rotary 
International to take corporate action in 
matters within the field of government 


or of international relations. That fact 


From an address 
District 31 


activities and efforts. 


before the Conference of 


of Rotary International 


‘Give Youth Our View’ 


S. A. Lipscoms, Jr., Rotarian 


Comptroller 
Franklin, Virginia 
Young people are confused, bothered, 


ildered But they are search- 


and be 
struggling to find a 


dilemma We 


generation can aiways 


ing eeking, and 
know 

find 
who are eager to take their 


and do their 


Vay out of thehl 
that every 
poitician 
problems off their hand 
thinking for them. Because of this there 
has never been a greater need for the 
thinking men and women of mature age 
their sincere convictions to 

They want and 
experiences. They 
We can do 


street 


to convey 
these 
need to hear of our 


young peopts 


want and need our advice 


this at our workbench, in con- 


versation, “bull sessions,” or other 
must re- 
no one, especially these 


our exper! 


conversation We 
that 
young people, has 
ences No 
world through our eyes 
member that our young people are more 


forms of 
membet 
had all 
seen the 


person has ever 


We should re- 
quickly moved by appeals to their ideals 
than they are by appeals to their selfish- 
ness 

Let us in the months and years that 
serve a cause that is greater 
than our and give these young 
people who have known nothing but an 
unsettled, strife-torn 
the world and this country as we know 
with 
Club 


lie ahead 


selves 


world a view of 


it can be and as we have seen it 


our own eyes.—From a Rotary 


address. 


does not preclude the possibility that in- 


dividual Rotarians, separated by nation 


al boundaries and allegiances, may still 


achieve a unanimity of decision, sepa- 


rately attained, and the fact of which 


achievement would be manifest by the 
their 


their 


Similarity of own opinions ex 


pressed to own Governments 
through the channels of their own gov- 
ernmental relationships. But whether 
their decisions be similar, it is of princi- 
pal importance that their individual de 
cisions be fortified by a knowledge of 
the fact 


of informed 


and implemented by a fullness 
analysis of the evidenced 
facts 

that 


economic stat- 


We may not agree—you and I 
real improvement of the 
us of the undernourished peoples of a 
certain area is to be attained through 
gifts of foodstuffs to those peoples. But 
we cannot fail to agree that those who 
do not have sustenance adequate to the 
maintenance of health must be enabled, 
in some way, to have that sustenance 
We cannot fail to agree that disease of 
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Want more business 


from 


LATIN AMERICA? 


Tell your story to these 


30,000 


TOP-FLIGHT 


EXECUTIVES 


82% of them are decision-mak- 
ing leaders in commerce, industry 
and government. 15% are impor- 
tant professional men. And they 
have what it takes to buy what 
you sell. 

Do they know you...and your 
product? 

There’s no better way to get their 
attention than in the one maga- 
zine they all read . . . regularly 
. . « Revista Rotaria. 

Let us give you some interesting 
facts. 


Revista Rotaria 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Selling Direct to Hser 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: 
Minrfeapolis * Des Moines « Kansws City 


New York «© St. Louis 








COSTUMES TO RENT 


CONVENTIONS ¢ PARADES » PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS ¢ PLAYS * OPERAS, ZTC. 
VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Cestumers ¢* [Est. 1852 * Send for Felder 








typography 


COMPOSITION CO, 


| the body, the mind, or the spirit, con- 
suming the peoples of some area of the 
world, will make the entire world body 
unhealthy—and that, in some manner, 
through some vehicle of effective per- 
formance, there must be accomplished a 
cure for that disease. 

We may not that the United 
Nations as now constituted is “the last 


agree 





hope for building of peace on earth,” 
but we cannot fail to agree that there is 
no true peace today, that the conditions 
upon which can securely rest 
have not yet been established, and that 
vehicle of ef- 
the 
causes of the 
causes of war in the thinking, the plan- 


peace 


somehow, through some 


fective international coéperation, 


peace must supplant 


ning, and the doing of mankind. 


B ROUGHT into focus through our ob- 
servations of ECOSOC are these inescap- 
able facts: More than half of the world 
population is still living at levels which 
deny it a reasonable freedom from pre- 
ventable disease, a diet adequate to phys- 
ical well-being, a dwelling that meets ba- 
sic human needs, the education necessary 
for improvement and development, and 
conditions of work which are techni- 
efficient, 
and socially satisfactory. These are 
of life’ which we must recognize 

are the “facts of life” 
and give strength to those forces which 


economically rewarding, 
“facts 


These 


cally 


which nourish 
would destroy the way of life we seek 
for ourselves and for our children. We 
may, if we choose, escape the United 
Nations, but we cannot escape the prob- 
lems with which the United Nations is 
dealing. 

The new President of 
States of America 
United Nations, in has 
fallen short of its peace objectives. But, 
fallen short—and 
for reasons which are plain to all of us. 
Should we, then, surrender our objec- 
tive? Of course not. Peace is our ob- 
jective. The United Nations is an in- 
strument of peace. Our aim must be to 
make it continually more vital and ef- 
fective.” 

If anything more were needed to per- 
suade our continued observation of the 
United Nations, such persuasion would 
surely be found in the declaration of 
purposes of President Eisenhower in his 
inaugural address: “To strive to make 
the United Nations an effective force 
—not merely an eloquent symbol.” 


the United 
has said: “True, the 
seven years, 


the whole world has 


Gardener's Choice 


A garden is a lovely thing 

That must be spaded in the Spring, 
Weeded when the Summer's searing, 
Mulched in Fall when Winter's nearing. 
Of all the seasons, do you wonder 

I like it best when it’s snowed under? 
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eUFEICE VALE 


Replace crowded “hat 
trees’ with efficient S-6 
Office Valets (have room 
for guests too). Each Valet 
yrovides 6 spaced coat 
langers, 6 ventilated hat 
spaces, umbrellastandand 
overshoe platforms in 30° 
x16° floor space. Keep 
wraps aired, dry and ‘‘in 
press’’. Lifetime welded 
steel construction-—never 
loosens, wobbles or tips 
over Choice of modern 
baked finishes. Sold by 
leading office furniture 
dealers everywhere 


y) ‘ 
e pA ca 
tecke tt pomast RACKS 


Commercial industi al ! Stationary and por 


and institutional wardrobe table Wardrobe and | ocker 
equipmen! and complete chechiooms Rack. for the office and the home 


Write tor VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Catolog 
Ov.-l 1121 West 37th Street + Chicago 9, U.S.A, 








Made -to - Measure 
CLOTHES 
FOR MEN 


TWO. PIECE SUITS 
$47-5° to $69-50 
Summer weight fabrics 
539° to 569-5° 
NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED ~ 
NATIONALLY PRICED ¥ 


Write for name of our 
EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in your locality 





SPEAKERS DESK {7 use 0p, .n0n- 
wet tables, 

. 39° front x 18* hi = if 
” A piece of furniture that 
most every club needs Desk 
is built with shelf for extra 
papers, books Finisned 
with rubber cushioned cor 

ht, 


ach 
jecretary catalog of 
club supplies now rr y 
“OLO GLORY’ mFG. © 


oO. 
463 W. Harrison St. Chicage 
Wabash 2-2070 








ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


SUCH AS 
LAPEL BUTTONS—EMBLEMS 
BANNERS—BELLS—BADGES 
GIFTS AND NOVELTIES 
32" Rotary Decals, $1.00 Per Dz. 
72" Rotary Decals, $2.75 Per Dz. 
Write for Catalogue 1952-53 
CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 


33 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Iii. 








Tell it to 


210,000 
EXECUTIVES 


who buy or 
approve buying 
of equipment, 
materials, supplies 
and services 


Of the 293,000* subscribers to 
The Rotarian, 71.7°/, . . . 210,000 
are in position to say YES .. . 
or NO .. . to your sales story. 


And ... they have what it takes 
to buy what you sell. 


All of these 293,000 subscribers 
are top-level men . . . presidents, 
vice-presidents, board shane, 
owners, partners, titled 
executives. And 79°/, of them 

are active in industrial and 
commercial firms. 


Do these men know you... 
and your product? 


They will when you tell them 
your story in the pages of 

the one magazine they all read 
. » « The Rotarian. 


There isn't a more efficient or 
more economical way of reaching 
them. Even if you use all four of 
the other leading executive 
publications you reach only 32.2°%/, 
of these men. That's why more 
and more advertisers find 

The Rotarian the one best buy 

to cover this important segment 
of the executive market. 


P.S. To reach another 31,718 
(ABC) executives in Latin- 
America, use REVISTA ROTARIA, 


the Spanish language counterpart. 


ehotarian 


33 €. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 1}, thE. 





an net paid, 293,000 


as of June 30, 1952 
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HOBBY 








— on . ve 


FAR back into history goes the hobby 
of RoTARIAN Georce F. Reiss, of Kendal, 
England. It is an art related to the 
printing craft, and involves the use of 
such hand tools as a chisel, burnisher, 
carver, and burin to reproduce pictures 
drawn by the hobbyist. Here is his story 
about it 


ry 

| AKE a block of soft wood, trace a 
design on it, then with an ordinary pen- 
knife cut away all the space between the 
lines of the drawing—and you have 
what is known as a woodcut. That, in 
the briefest of terms, describes the art 
of woodcutting, a printing process that 
man has used for centuries and that I 
have followed as a hobby for a quarter 
of a century. 

For those unacquainted with this age 
old method of reproducing pictures, per 
haps a few more of its terms need defin- 
ing. A woodcut is a design or engraving 
made on wood, but it is also the term 
applied to the prints made upon paper 
from an etched wooden block. Another 
distinction is the difference between a 
woodcut and a wood engraving. On a 
woodcut the black lines of the design 
are left and the area around 
gouged out; on a wood engraving the 
lines of the drawing are cut away—or1 
engraved into the wood. There are other 
between “black line’”’ 
and “white line” cuts—but more about 
that 

My interest in woodcuts can be traced, 
I suppose, to a carpentry class I attend 
ed as a schoolboy. We made no woodcuts 
in that class, but we did fashion such 
useful key teapot 
stands, several kinds of and I 
liked it. Later I took lessons in wood 
carving and built a variety of oak pan- 


them is 


cuts 


differences 


later 


articles as racks, 


boxes 


Hitching 


els, some of which I have used in con- 
structing mantle pieces, cabinet doors, 
and corner cupboards. 

About that time I began to do some 
sketching with pencil and in ink, and 
thus my leisure-time activities included 
the two mediums used in making wood 
cuts: designing and woodworking. So it 
came about quite naturally that I should 
turn to the craft of making cuts and 
engravings of wood. 

It was in 1925 that I produced my first 
woodcut, a crude affair it was—but I 
was proud of it indeed. Since that first 
attempt I have designed and made many 
others that range from flora] groups and 
landscapes to farm settings and city 
Each of my engravings is given 
a title, some of which are Harvest, The 
Bend of the River, Star of Bethlehem, 
and The Old Fleece Inn 

Essentially, all and 
engravings are made the same way, only 
the materials used differ. To make a 
floral study, for example, I first make a 
pencil sketch and then ink it in. Next I 
trace the design on the block of wood I 
am to work with. For a woodcut I pre 
fer sycamore or other soft wood, such 
holly, or cherry. For 
wood engravings a hard wood must be 
used that has been cut across the grain 
Soft wood for black line cuts is cut with 
the grain and evenly planed. 

After transferring the design to the 
block, I take my cutting tools and gouge 
out those portions of the drawing that 


scenes 


wood 


woodcuts 


as pear, beech, 





In Kendal, England, stands this 300- 
year-old inn where the Rotary Club 
meets. Rotarian Reiss’ woodcut of it 
has been exhibited often. . . . (Left) 
A floral study titled Winter Aconites. 
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are t 


After 
work has been completed, I am 


Oo appear white on the print. 
the too 
ready to make my impressions on sheets 
of white the texture of which 
varie with the type of woodcut used 
the surface of the wood, I move 
an inked roller block in sev- 
directions. Then a sheet of paper is 


paper, 


To ink 
across the 
era 
aid over the block and pressed down to 
The printing pro- 
repeated for each print de 


make an impression 
cedure is 
ired 

To achieve halftones in woodcut 
printing, 
of these 
the 


two methods may be used. One 


is to lower the level of parts of 
wood block so they will receive less 
ink than other parts and will provide 
esS pressure against the paper on which 

impression The other 
break up the 
»¥ tooling a series of lines or dots 
into areas 


is to be made 
halftone method is to 
black 
that are to print gray. 
Several woodcuts 
price and produced in 
great quantities, they could be seen on 


homes. Today 


decades ago, when 


were cheap in 
the walls of practically al 
they are much less 
fact, the 
their 
becoming items for col 
The art 
owers, 


common in 
trend is toward 
has 
and 
woodcuts 
pre 
some of the 
world’s gal- 
eries I have been 
fortunate in having 
prints hung in several! 
major exhibits at the Royal Academy of 
Arts in London, the Royal Scottish 
Academy of Arts in Edinburgh, the 
Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts in 
Dublin, the Royal U Academy of 
Arts in Belfast, and the Royal Cambrian 
Academy of Arts in Conway, Wales. 

My most recent exhibit was in Rio 
Cuarto, Argentina, where 15 of my floral 
Other cities on 
include Melbourne, Aus- 
Florence, Italy; Paris, France; 
Ontario, Canada. Several 
newspapers and magazines have printed 


ectors 

many fo 
exhibits of 
are regularly 
ented in 
greatest 


Reiss 


Iste! 


studies were displayed 
my exhibit list 
tralla; 
and Toronto, 


some of my woodcuts, and as editor of 
the Kendal Rotary Club’s quarterly bul- 
etin, The Cog, I enclose with each issue 
a reproduction of an original wood en- 
graving 

For those who like to work with wood 
and to sketch, the designing of woodcuts 
provides a satisfying creative challenge. 
My interest in it never flags, though I do 
another spare-time pursuit that I 
much. It is the art of theatri- 
ke-up, but that’s another story 


have 


like very 


What's Your Hobby? 


will let Tue Hosspynorse Groom 
yu cha your hooboy interest ts re well 
you belou if you are a Rotarian ora 
Rotariar family His only 
that you answer any correspond- 


may come your way 


If you 


‘ her ofa 
reque 


ence which 


Needlework; Dress Designing: Mrs. D 
ohnson (wife of Rotarian interested in 
aift making, dress desiqning 
erchange patte rn magazines, and 
and writ neh), 3213 Cor- 
Tex., U.S.A 
Posteards: Joan Batty (2/]-year- 
Rotaria ollects picture 
will exchange itso welcomes cor- 


lle or 


reads 
Dallas 5 
Picture 
old de liter of 


postcard 
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respondence 

Manor House, 

England 
Banking: FE. J 


with young people aged 16-25), 
Manor Street, Bridlington, 


Patel (Rotarian with com- 
mercial-banking classification wishes cor- 
respondence with hankers and lawyers in 
Canada, particularly in Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver, Victoria), Central Bank of India, 
Lid., Jamshedpur, India 

Stamps: Helen 
ter of Rotarian 
change at least 40 
stamps), 56 George St 


tode (13-year-old daugh 
collects stamps; will ea 
different fuetratian 
, Deniliquin, Australia 

Coins; Metal Antiques: Frank C. Bat- 
tistella (cleans and restores old coins and 
small metal antique pieces; will clean for 
other Rotarians in exchange tor duplicates), 
R.F.D. 3, Lowell, Mich., t A 

Stamps: Ralph E. Bartholemew (collects 
stamps; will exchange U.S.A. stamps for 
those of other countries), Box 144, Otego, 
N. ¥ A 

Stamps: Simonetta Caselli (9-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
trade Italian stamps for those of other coun- 
tries; would like pen friends of same age), 6 
College Circle, Haverford, Pa.. U.S.A 

Stamps; Movie Photography: P. S. Ran- 
ganavakulu (collects stamps; will exchange 
with Rotarians; interested in movie pho- 
tography), Jagatseva Provident Insurance 
Co., Ltd., Masulipatam, India 

Bottles; Match Covers: Mrs. P. R 
ganayakulu (wife of Rotarian—collects per- 
fume bottles and match covers; wishes to 
exchange and correspond), % Jagatseva 
Provident Insurance Co., Ltd., Masulipatam, 
India 

Stamps: Jane Paris (]S-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange 
film-star photos for stamps), 896 George St., 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

Ship-Marked Envelopes: 
Murch (collects envelopes with 
ings, letters mailed from vessels, 
boats, and steamships, sailing 


Ran- 


Robert Ww 
ship mark- 
river steam 


vessels circa 


Plastic Bind 


catalogs, reports, 
presentations 


RIGHT IN YOUR 
OWN OFFICE 


...and save money, too 





You can definitely improve. the effec- 
tiveness of all your printed or Uupli- 
cated material — add prestige 
utility ... color . 

pelling appearance 
GBC plastic binding. 


THIS STRIKING 
PLASTIC-BOUND 


Ne hia ea 
PRESENTATION 2 \ 


Get your person- 

alized edition 

a unique, beauti- 

ful sample of mod- 

ern plastic binding 

packed with illus- 

trated facts and 

ideas. Gives complete 

application story, cost advantages 
in organizations of all types and 
sizes. Absolutely FREE. Act today! 


GENERAL BINDING CORP., Dept. TR-3 Chicago 14 


. attention com- 
with durable 
Pages turn 


CITY 


q switch from this 


GET YOUR FREE 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 

Dept. TR-3, 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please send me at once... 
my free plastic bound PORTFOLIO- PRESENTATION 
that includes prices and applications 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


1800-1920; also early prints, photos, and 
postcards depicting early balloons and atr- 
planes, photos of pioneer aviators; will ex 
change stamps and interesting philatelic 
covers for any of above), 718 Locust St., St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A 

Coins: Howard W. Kibbe (collects small 
coins; will exchange five new U_S.A. pennies 
for five new coins from any country outside 
U_S.A.), 9 W. Faville Ave., Dolgeville, N. Y., 
U.S.A 

Architecture: Alan Kedy (wishes to cor 
respond with Rotarians holding architecture 
classification), 236 Pacific Highway, Horns- 
by, Australia 

Pen Pals: The following have 
their interest in having pen friends 

Maver S. Cohen (son of 
to correspond with young 
25), P. O. Box 10, Tel-Aviv 

Judith Prescott 
tarian—would like 
fennis, sailing, swimming) 
Metung, Australia 

Janet Engel 


indicated 


Rotarian wants 
people aged 21 
Israel 

niece of Ro 
interested in 


Hotel, 


(15-year-old 
pen friends 
Metung 


(15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pals; interested in ice 
skating, swimming, riding), 24 Macarthur 
St., Bairnsdale, Australia 

Norma Zapata (daughter of Rotarian 
wants to correspond with young people; in 
terested in outdoor collecting view 
cards, writing), Daet, The Philippines 

Rodolfo D. Jayme (/6-year-old nephew of 
Rotarian wishes to correspond with young 
people aged 16-18 in other countries; inter 
ested in letter writing, reading, hiking, ping 
pong, collecting stamps), Central Philippine 
College, Jaro, Hoilo, The Philippines 

Sharon Ritchie (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like to correspond with 
young people aged 13-15 all over the world, 
especially Puerto Rico, Cuba, and Hawaii, in 
English or Spanish; interested in popular 
music, sports, reading, collecting postcards), 
416 College Ave., DeKalb. Hl. US 


sports, 


HossyHorse Groom 


Anyone can produce beautiful 


. he 
PUNCH: Sheets and covers of ony size 
or weight, quickly, accurately. 

| 


Pa" 


BIND: Open plastic rings mechanically, 
insert sheets, close rings, remove book. fT 





easily ... lie flat... invite readership. 
New GBC portable equipment gives 
you a convenient professional binding 
system... for only the cost of a type- 
writer. Proven advantages and ap- 
plications in thousands of offices. 


PORTFOLIO-PRESENTATION NOW 


. without obligation . . . 


ZONE STATE 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro 
tartans or their wives submitting 
used under this heading 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THe Rorartan Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
The following is a 
Mrs. C. L. Killingsworth, wife of 
a member of the Rotary Club of 
Sun Valley, California 


stories 


favorite of 


day, the Reverend M1 
who always likes a good 
Snyder and 


One 
Coulter, 
clerical joke, met Mr 
made some inquiries about Rock 
port church, “I said the 
pastor, “that in 
Rockport church you always say 
‘the Rockport brethern.’ ”’ 

“Yes,” replied the other, “‘Rock 
port brethren’ means the church 

“But when you speak of the 
Rockport brethern, 
not speak of the 
ters?” 

“Because,” said Mr 
with a twinkle in hi 
cause I suppose the brethern em 


see, 


speaking of the 


why do you 


Rockport sis 


Snyder, 


eye, “be 


brace the sisters.’ 











Frustration 
Up and down and around the block, 
Where to park is a major feat! 
All vacant spots-enrage and mock 
Safe and smug across the street! 
—LAVON TEETER 


Positive? Negative? 

Some words indicate a gain, 
tage, or improvement. They might well 
be called positive words. Examples: 
wealth, create, assistance. On the other 
hand, there are words displaying a 
negative characteristic—such as pover 
ty, destroy, interference, How would 
you classify the following? 

1. Uninhibited. 2. Anticyclone 3 
Restraint. 4. Retrospection. 5. Incon 
trovertible. 6. Attenuation. 7. Unmiti 
gated. 8. Incombustible 9. Denoue 
ment. 10. Synthesis. 11. Antitoxic. 12 
Derivative. 13. Recalcitrant. 14. Amal 
gamate. 15. Unregenerate 16. Nihil 
ism. 17. Easement. 18. Noncorrosive 
19. Capitulation. 20. Soluble 


This quiz was submitted by George O 
Pommer, Jr., of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


advan 


Where Would You Go? 

Just where would you go to see the 
following? 

1. The Plains of Abraham. 2. Mars 
Hill. 3. The Blarney Stone 4. The 
Jungfrau. 5. Original of Mona Lisa. 6 
The Matterhorn. 7. Lake Lomond. 8 


64 


fhe Holy City of the Mohammedans 
9. The Passion Play 10. The Kremlin. 
11. Notre Dame 12. Hell Gate 13 
Westminster Abbey 14. Ben Nevis. 15 
Luray Caverns 16. Statue of Liberty 
17. Pillars of Hercules. 18. Ancient city 
of Antioch 19. Kentucky Derby 20 
The Acropoli 


This quiz was submitted by Mabel V 


Hoadley, of Long Beach, California 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


feund in the next column 


Trotce Wold Taleo 


done 
what she asked her hus- 
Land O'Lakes, BRAINERD, 


The woman's work that’s never 
likely 
band to do 
MINNESOTA 


l most 


“How can | you 
kindness to me?” 
“By check, money order, or 


The Rotary Howl, Hospart, New 


Patient ever repay 
for your 

Doctor: 
Ca h = 


YORK 


A man walking down the street on a 
dark night passed an alley. Two thugs 
jumped on him, and though he put up 
a terrific fight, they got him down 
After they searched him, they 
amazed at the small sum of money they 
“You mean you 


were 


found in his pockets 


put up that fight for 67 cents?” they 
asked 

“Shucks, no,” answered the victim, “I 
thought you were after the $500 in my 
shoe.”—Rotary News, ATHENS, GEORGIA 
The rainy days for which a man saves 
ly come during his vacation.—The 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS 


usua 


Rotaview, 


An optimist and a pessimist went into 
together. Trade flourished 
said the optimist, “we've had 


business 

“Well,’ 
a wonderful month. It’s been one con- 
stant run of customers.” 

“Yeah,” dourly, 
“but look at those front doors! If peo- 
ple keep shoving through them,’ the 
hinges will be worn out in another 
Good Felloe, East MOLINgE, 


agreed the pessimist 


week.”’—T he 
ILLINOIS 


to save face is to keep the 
shut.—Rotaview, 


One way 
lower part of it 
VIEW, TEXAS 


LONG- 


Way of Life 
In spite of scrupulosity 
Some people almost burst 
With noxious verbosity 
For whispering gossip first 
—ROTARIAN VAN CHANDLER 


Answers to Quizzes 
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Simcrich Lorner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of a limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care 
of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 

-— = 

This month's winner comes from Mrs. 
H. W. Albright, wife of a Manhattan 
Beach, California, Rotarian. Closing date 
for last lines to complete it: May 8. 
The “ten best" entries will receive $2. 


UN-PIED 
A grouchy old husband named Bligh 
Every day made his wife bake a pie: 
Until, sad to say, 
She rebelled, and one day, 


CLOSED GATE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rofarian for November: 
There was a young lawyer named Gate 
Who, sadly, was always too /ate. 
Then the boss said one day, 
“Here's your final day's pay.” 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 


"Go back to your den—hibernate!” 
(George B. Baker, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Weatherford, Oklahoma.) 

“Buy a new watch, yours is far out of date.’ 
(Ernest M. Ansell, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chatham, Ontario, Canada.) 

“With the exit door you have a date.” 

(Harry D. Tomlinson, member of the 
Rotary Club of Katoomba, Australia.) 
Now there's one nuisance less to abate. 
(Leonard Rabinowitz, member of 
the Rotary Club of Haifa, Israel.) 

“Now go home and explain to your mate.” 

(Mrs. James F. Shryock, wife of 

@ Frostburg, Maryland, Rotarian.) 

Said Gate, ‘Don't decide now. Please wait.’ 
(Mrs. Murray Titus, wife of a 

Moradabad, India, Rotarian.) 

“An alarm clock I'll giadly donate.” 

(Mrs. H. A. Robison, wife of a 
Wetumpka, Alabama, Rotarian.) 
"For you, ne'er again will we wait.” 
(Halbert Johnson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Paso Robles, California.) 

That “sentence” decided HIS fate. 

(Geoffrey W. Duffield, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Great Yarmouth, England.) 

“You have only yourself to berate.” 

(Ernest C. Kramer, member of the 
Rotary Club of Oneonta, New York.) 


THE ROTARIAN 








pees 
At Last! 


For Conferences— 
Sales Meetings— 
Staff Meetings— 
Lectures 


A TABLET ARM CHAIR 


THAT FOLDS! 


The Roteniau brought 


us excellent returns, 








President 
Clarin Manufacturing Company 


Mr. Jacobson’s letter further states: 


THE ROTARIAN proved itself in the in- 


itial 1949 schedule. Our cost per inquiry 


The Greatest Advance 
in the History of Folding Chairs 


The Tablet arm is a built-in feature of the 
chair itself—strong, easy to operate, @ 
marvel of engineering ingenuity (patent 
pending). For ordinary chair use, when 
the arm is not needed, it folds down out 
of the way beside the chair. It folds flat 
against the chair for quick, safe stacking, 
the folded depth being only 3 Chair 
folds and unfolds in seconds. Exception- 
ally easy to get into and out of 


Built throughout with all che famous 
Clarin quality construction, the Tablet 
Arm Folding Chair will give years of 
faithful service. Supremely strong X 

~ self-leveling — welded to insure 
exceptional strength and quietness. Its 
exclusive Clarin rubber-cushioned feet 
can't mar the finest floor. Comes with 
Clarin’s famous reinforced seat of 5-ply 
plywood, or in fine quality leatherette on 
seat and back, or on seat alone. Wide 
range of frame and upholstery colors 
Clarin Mfg. Company, Dept. 18, 

40 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Il 


U'rite today on y letterhead for 


lari s complete lin 
A chairs for every purpose 


Sry «SINCE 1925 
3 THE ARISTOCRAT OF FOLDING CHAIRS 








from your magazine is as satisfactory as in the case of any other 
publication we use—including the trade books. We know that ad- 
vertising in THE ROTARIAN pays. That is why we have used an 
advertisement in every issue since 1950. 


* * * 


This is typical of comments from national advertisers who 
use THE ROTARIAN to sell— 


@ Business Equipment 
(office or production) 
@ Supplies 
(office or maintenance) 


@ Transportation 
(passenger & freight) 
@ Accommodations 


(hotels & resorts) 
@ Business Services 


@ Chemical & Raw Materials 
@ Industrial Plant Sites 
@ Building Materials 

@ Gifts for Business Promotion 
@ Heating & Ventilating 


@ Lawn & Garden Equipment 
@ Home Utilities 
@® Home Furnishings 
@ Men's Wear 
® Quality Sporting Goods 


® Civic Equipment or Service 


There is no substitute medium for reaching over 300,000 
subscribers to THE ROTARIAN for only 32%% are 


reached through the combined circulation of the four other 
leading executive magazines. 


Reproduction of an advertisement prepared and 
blaced by Goodkind, Joice 


& Morgan, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. for Clarin 


Manufacturing Co. 


* * * 


To reach another 31,718 leeding business executives and professional men in Latin-America, 
use REVISTA ROTARIA, the Spanish counterpart. 


"Rotarian @ 


35 E. Wacker Drive , Chicago 1, Illinois 








Should a man take a business worry home with him? 


Probably not. But if tonight’s the soonest you can 
think about this one, then by all means—think about 
it hard, tonight, in your easy chair. 


Think what a fix your company would be in if, tomor- 
row merning, all your accounts receivable records 
were gone. All your accounts payable, inventory and 
tax records. 

And don’t content yourself with the thought that 
That they’re in the 
office safe. That the building is fireproof, That, any- 


nothing could happen to them 


how, you have fire insurance. 


At the risk of jolting your composure, remind your- 
self that somewhere you read that 43 out of 100 
firms that lose their records in a fire never reopen. 
It’s true. 


Consult classified tel- 

FIRE ephone directory for 

DANGERaler name of the Mosler 

dealer in your city, 

or mail the coupon 

now for free informa- 
tive material. 


@eeeeeeaeaea eee eo? 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, SINCE 


The Mosler Safe Company « Dpt. R 
Please send me (check one or both): 
[_] Free Mosler Fire ““DANGERater,”’ which will indicate my fire risk in 30 seconds. 


And remind yourself, too, that a fireproof building 
simply walls-in and intensifies a fire that starts in an 
office. And that a safe without the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label on the inside or outside of 
the door simply acts as an incinerator once tempera- 
tures get above 350° F. 


And jog your memory, too, about the clause in your 
insurance policy which says that to collect fully, you 
must “furnish proof of loss within 60 days”... vir- 
tually impossible with records in ashes. 


The risk is too great—don’t take it. Find out how 
little it costs to stop gambling the future of your busi- 
ness. Find out how little it costs to provide the 
world’s best protection against fire for your records— 
a Mosler “A” Label Record Safe. 


Hamilton, Ohio 


OD Illustrated catalog, describing the new series of Mosler Record Safes. 


POSITION. 


ZONE ——____STA TP. —____ ree 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF SAFES AND BANK VAULTS 











